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Remarkable Remarks 


Nothing, certainly, is more opulent 
than the imagination of a beggar. — 
WasuincTon Irvine. 

fe 

If it is right for me to fight my enemy 

with a sword, it is right for me to fight 
him with mustard gas; if the one is wrong 
so is the other. — J. B. S. Hatpane. 

fe 

When two rich Republicans like Mr. 

Couzens and Mr. Mellon fall out, some 
of the rest of us may be able to get our 
dues. — RepresenTATIVE Wiiiiam A. 
OLDFIELD. 

fe 


* Material civilization has developed 
far in advance of our knowledge of human 
nature and social intercourse. — Pror. 
Frep E. Haynes. (P, 379.) 


Churches are, as a rule, hermetically 
sealed institutions where the light of the 
world is not permitted to go outside. — 
Dr. Natuan Krass. 


I never talked about “my public” 
in my life, not even when I was in the 
movies. — H. B. WARNER. 


fe 


The game of dice is one of the oldest 
and most nearly universal pastimes of 
man. — Dr. Davip Eucene Situ. 


fe 
The golden rule of intelligence is better 
than the golden rule of sentimentality. 
— Dr. Teny1 Hs1ex of China. 


* The test of the drama on Broadway is 
whether it can pay for its lodging. — 
Lawton Macka tt. (P. 373.) 


fe 
In capacity for happiness we non- 
Nordics have it all over the Nordics. — 
KonraD BeErcovict. 
a 
My husband could bathe and dress 
our babies as well as I could. — Mrs. 
ArFreD E, Smitu. 


aa 
I don’t think the World War will be 
known as the last great war.— Dr. 
Epuarp BENEs. 
af 


Never have crime, cruelty, attempts 
upon life and liberty, been so widespread 
as in our time, which is truly the hell of 
history. — Henri BarsusseE. 

fe 

I have never made money in the 
speculative business, I have always lost. 
— Cuartes M. Scuwas. 


of 


France and Germany, as I see them 
today, are working out a second armistice. 








— Ricuarp WASHBURN CHILD. 


Man is an incorrigible poet. —Jouy 
ERSKINE. 


I have never been influenced by what 
public speakers say on any side in politics, 
— STANLEY BALDWIN. 

fe 

The outcome of the war was a severe 

blow to the Vatican. —T. H. Tuomas, 


(P. 372.) 
he 


It was the most charming divorce | 
ever had. — Princess Saset Bey (Mrs, 
Jean Nasu). 


fe 

The ideal of political liberty that ob. 

tained in the Nineteenth Century is al- 
most forgotten. — Georc BranDEs. 


fe 


Present-day life is too much for many 
persons. — Presipent CuTTen (Colgate), 


In the end, men may find that a sound 
money and social justice are synonymous 
terms. — H. G. WELLs. 

off 

There always will be something that 
renders necessary an ultimate appeal to 
force. — BisHop Manninc (New York). 

fe 

I have not even begun to fight — just. 
started to talk about it. — Bric. Gen, 
W. L. Mitcue.t. 

oe 


I had no personal part in the negotiat- 
ing of the Teapot lease or contract.— 
THEODORE RoosEVELT. 


We now know that a gas lighter than 
helium exists in the metal coronium, and 
we expect later to find it on earth, as most 
of the gases of the sun have been found. 
— Pror. Joun A. Miter. 





* Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The Slow Senate 


ENERAL DAWES is planning to spend his 
summer enlightening the American public 


on the shamefulness of the Senate rules. 
Judging by press comment on his initial effort, his 
campaign will open with a considerable measure of 
popular support. The Senate is distinctly out of favor. 
A good rousing attack on it meets with applause. 
But as yet, no single Senator has deemed the 
present attack of sufficient importance to honor it 
with a retort, and the merits of the case have come 
in for very little scrutiny. Unlimited debate in the 
Senate has its obvious disadvantages, but to our 
mind, any limitation whatsoever— other, perhaps, 
than that debate shall be relevant—has real 
dangers. ° 

In the first place, we do not want more laws, 
unless there is a definite, vital need for them. At the 
end of every session a great mass of proposed un- 
digested legislation dies. Occasionally, a good bill 
goes down with the rest, but its fate is one of delay 
and not death. If it has real merit, it will reappear 
at the next session strengthened, perhaps, by the 
period of delay and the added popular support 
which has accumulated behind it. We remember no 
really important piece of legislation supported 
by the people, which dilatory tactics in the Senate 
have done more than delay. 

In the second place, some safeguard must be 
maintained against the modern propaganda or- 
ganization. No one unfamiliar with the mechanics 
of “organizing public opinion” can gauge the 
strength of an up-to-date propaganda campaign. 
It is often like an avalanche. It comes, sweeping all 
before it; then it melts away. It may strike the 
Senate with full force, but under present rules, 
a few men, perhaps more intelligent or more coura- 
geous than the rest, can keep that body from 
being swept away. They can force delay, which, in 
the face of the hasty legislation that comes in the 
wake of many propaganda campaigns, is a godsend. 
Besides, it may not be many years before “‘the little 
group of willful men,” today a radical group, will 
be the bulwark of the conservatives. 


Marquis Curzon of Kedleston 


LTHOUGH Lord Curzon’s career was one of the 
most brilliant of his time, it was in some re- 
spects paradoxical and disappointing. In spite of his 
prestige and attainments, he never became a states- 
man of quite the first water: abroad, he did not make 
a solid and unchallenged reputation, while at home 
he never won the trust and confidence which the 
British public gave unquestioningly to Bonar Law, 
a man of lesser parts and much briefer political 
experience. The British intuition in such matters, so 
difficult to analyze or explain, is curiously sound in 
its conclusions. Each stage of Curzon’s successful 
progress was marked by an underlying note of fail- 
ure, and in the last phase the failure was complete. 
It was also Lord Curzon’s distinction to have 
achieved two well-defined public careers: first, as an 
administrator and a specialist in Eastern affairs, and 
later, after a twelve years’ interval, as a party leader 
and war-time political statesman. The first, the ca- 
reer according to plan, reached its goal in his appoint- 
ment as Viceroy of India. He returned to England at 
the age of forty-five with his career, as it seemed, be- 
hind him; with his reputation secure; for the years to 
come only the prospect of a semiactive retirement in 
the House of Lords among the elder statesmen of the 
Conservative party. 

Twelve years later, the war rescued Lord Curzon 
from this fate and brought him into a long and lively 
Indian summer of official power. This second career 
hardly added to his earlier reputation. The handling 
of imperial problems during the post-war period, 
whether in Egypt, India, Ireland, or on the Con- 
tinent, not to speak of Curzon’s final duel with 
Poincaré, reflects little political glory on anyone 
concerned. But it can hardly be doubted that Lord 
Curzon enjoyed this second period more than the 
first: it brought him more closely into the thick of 
things and face to face with greater and more critical 
problems. For a time, it brought full control of 
British foreign policy into his own hands; and above 
all, it made him what he had never been before — a 
real power in the Conservative party and a con- 
trolling influence in British politics. In the end it 
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brought him to the very doorstep of 10 Downing 
Street; and if he missed the final honor of figuring 
among the Prime Ministers of England, it was a cer- 
tain consolation to know that he had only just 
missed it. 

In the bewildering alternations of Lloyd George’s 
policy on the Continent during the post-war years, 
Curzon’s réle crystallized into a fixed, irreconcilable, 
nagging hostility to France. This state of mind 
reached its fullest development later on under the 
first Conservative Cabinet when Curzon practically 
divided authority with the Prime Minister. At this 
stage, however, he was faced by Poincaré, in some 
respects a French edition of Curzon himself. It was a 
case of Greek meeting Greek, and whichever may 
have been the more in the wrong, in the test of 
strength, Poincaré won out. By going into the Ruhr 
and staying there, he established over Curzon’s 
body, so to speak, the fact that France would dare 
to act independently of England in dealing with 
Germany; and although both antagonists compro- 
mised in the end, the Dawes commission accepted as 
its starting point the thing which Poincaré had 
to do and which Curzon had tried to prevent. 

In the end, both countries wearied of the contest 
and dismissed their respective champions from 
office. Mr. Baldwin, for one, did not fail to grasp the 
meaning of the lesson, and on returning to power, 
the corner stone of his new Cabinet was (to use an 
Irish phrase) the absence of Curzon from the Foreign 
Office, and the suppression of the feuds he had main- 
tained within the party. Curzon accepted his de- 
motion; but he remained until his death a potential 
opposition within the Government, a silent but 
menacing critic of the efforts to undo his mistakes. 


Is the Navy a Lame Duck? 


eon reports from the manceuvres of the Black 
and Blue fleets in the Pacific make gloomy 
reading for the patriot. To a large extent, they 
should be discounted. Naval officers, in their natural 
chagrin over having been sunk without leaving a 
trace or over their failure to sink anybody else, are 
wont to see life through jaundiced eyes and blame 
their misfortunes on faulty ordnance stores or 
engine trouble. If it be true, however, that the sub- 
marine and the airplane are to be our main reliance 
in protecting these shores, then there seems to be 
something unsatisfactory in our development of 
these weapons. Lieutenant Eggleston, in charge of 
the engineering section of the submarine forces in 
the Atlantic fleet, is reported to have said that be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the Diesel engines, “‘it 
was impractical for submarines to be extremely 
active in actual combat.” He admitted, however, 
that the submarines of the United States Navy are 
today perfect but for one thing — their Diesel 
engines. This is a good deal like saying that Mr. X 


is a superb athlete but for one thing — the fact that 
he has no arms or legs. 

As for the airplanes, they could do just exactly 
nothing at all during the combat between the two 
fleets. Rough seas and high winds made it quite im- 
possible to launch them from the aircraft carrier 
Langley. If airplanes are only fair-weather weapons, 
the opposing fleet has only to wait for a dark and 
stormy night to attack Nome or Magdalena Bay. 

Add to this the fact that the crews of the destroy- 
ers were dreadfully seasick, and it becomes clear 
that we must provide airplanes with umbrellas and 


galoshes, submarines with new engines, and each 


gob with a substitute set of “innards” and a 
first-aid outfit of Mothersill’s Capsules. But perhaps 
the enemy sailors would be sick, too. 


The Tennessee Immortals 


HE Legislature of the sovereign State of Ten- 
nessee has passed and the governor has signed a 
law providing: 


That it shall be unlawful for any teacher in any of 
the universities, normal and all other public schools 
of the State, which are supported in whole or in part 
by the public-school funds of the State, to teach any 
theory that denies the story of the Divine creation of 
man as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead that 
man has descended from a lower order or animals. 


It would be hard to imagine a more stirring sight 
than that gathering of savants, those learned scien- 
tists who make up the membership of the Tennessee 
Legislature, in the act of conclusively disproving 
the theory of evolution. That staggering aggregation 
of intellect must have made short work of old 
Stick-in-the-Mud Darwin’s puny and hasty efforts. 
Mr. Bryan should congratulate Tennessee on its 
Solons, and organize a group of one hundred to pur- 
chase and send to each member of the Tennessee 
Legislature a copy of Kipling’s story, ‘““The Town 
That Voted the Earth Was Flat.” 


Bolshevist Babbitts 


: his argument for the constitutionality of the 
“Oregon School Law”’ before the United States 
Supreme Court, ex-Senator George E. Chamberlain 
is reported as saying “that a compulsory system of 
public-school education will encourage the patriot- 
ism of citizens and train younger citizens to become 
more willing and more efficient defenders of the 
United States in times of public danger.” 

Omit the word compulsory, substitute the word 
better, and only the extremer pacifists will disagree. 
But, the learned counsel went on to say, if the 
Oregon law is declared unconstitutional, “there 
will be nothing to prevent the establishment of 
private schools, the main purpose of which will be 
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to teach disloyalty to the United States or at least 
the theory of the moral duty to refuse to aid the 
United States even in the case of a defensive war.” 

Examine that precious argument. It does not 
state that disloyal private schools exist, but it 
alleges they may exist; therefore, destroy all private 
schools by statute, the good along with the bad. 
The Senator could as well urge that disloyalty 
might be taught in certain private families: there- 
fore, abolish private families and have all children 
brought up in large colonies by the State; State 
educated, State fed, State churched, the jolly little 
orphan Oregonian and the happy young Bolshevik 
can foregather and sing the joys of public life. 

Observe, too, the statecraft of Senator Chamber- 
lain. “There will be nothing to prevent the establish- 
ment” of disloyal schools unless we abolish all 
schools except State institutions. Why not? Nobody 
questions the right of the State to protect itself 
against centers of seditious or immoral instruction. 
For that matter, no one questions the right of the 
State to regulate and supervise private schools in 
divers ways. State fire inspectors, sanitary and 
health inspectors, even curriculum inspectors are in 
many States constantly at work supervising the con- 
duct of private schools. Certainly, a method other 
than total abolition of all such institutions could be 
devised to prevent the teaching of disloyalty. 

The argument is disingenuous and fundamentally 
false. Whatever the decision of the Supreme Court 
as to the constitutionality of the measure, the law 
will stand in the minds of most Americans as an 
hysterical abandonment and surrender of personal 
liberties, as a cruel and stupid oppression of a 
minority by a complacent Babbittry, who take in 
vain the fair name of patriotism. 


Public Praise and Private Verdict 


N “Who’s Who” Walter Camp is described — or 
described himself — simply as “author.” The 
epitaph which Thomas Jefferson, twice President of 
the United States, composed for his own grave 
stated only that he was “The Author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; of the Statute for Religious 
Liberty in Virginia, and Founder of the University 
of Virginia.” 
The American public knew Walter Camp as a 
great sportsman, as the molder and director of a 
game which has become an institution; it knew him, 


also, for his well-advertised “ Daily Dozen”; it knew 
him as a successful and prominent man of business. , 


But Walter Camp described himself as “author.” 
His apparently incidental, almost accidental, author- 
ship was, so he seemed ‘to think, his outstanding 
achievement. 

The point is not that the part is greater than 
the whole. It is that public opinion and private 
opinion differ greatly. The public sees successful 


accomplishment, position — things done, goals 
gained. The individual is proudest, perhaps, of secret 
battles, of 

. . . all, the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 


of failures, of negative achievements. Congress 
hangs medals on the hero who captured a machine 
gun, but it may well be that the hero is proudest of 
his behavior on another occasion, when his ship was 
rammed and sinking and he succeeded in standing 
stock-still and doing nothing at all — instead of 
lying yelling in the scuppers. 


When Is a Communist Not a 
CommunistP 


HE Commercial and Industrial Bank of the 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics has just 
ended its most successful year. At the annual meet- 
ing of the shareholders: held recently in Moscow, 
a balance was reported of 275,000,000 rubles as 
against 87,000,000 for last year. Capital increased 
during the year from 15,000,000 to 40,000,000 
rubles, deposits from 106,000,000 to 232,000,000. 
And profits rose from 200,000 to 8,500,000. We were 
shocked to find this Jourgeois information, not 
in the Wall Street Fournal, but in the Daily Worker, 
American communist newspaper, together with the 
following reactionary data: 

Dividends. last year were eight per cent and 
fifteen per cent this year. Loans, discounts, and 
guarantees granted for foreign trade amounted to 
32,000,000 rubles. . . . The meeting approved the 
report of the board of directors, and accepted the 
motion to further increase the capital to 75,000,000 
rubles. 


Whatever saving grace of sovietism may lie back 
of these statements, their astonishing approxima- 
tion to the language and methods of bourgeois 
capitalism is profoundly shocking. Shareholders, 
deposits, reserves, increased profits, dividends, loans, 
discounts, guarantees, board of directors, CAPITAL! 

Of course the whole thing is a temporary con- 
cession till Soviet Russia be firmly rooted and pure 
communism proclaimed. But the Bolsheviki should 
be warned that they are playing with fire. The 
Soviet republic has been going on for seven years 
and looks to us amazingly secure, while habits are 
so hard to shake off, whether in language or finance! 
In the same issue of the Dai/y Worker, on the same 
page, we read: 

The Soviet Government cannot possibly recognize 
and pay the Czarist debts, though it may eventually 
agree to give compensation for part of them, in order 
to facilitate intercourse with dourgeois governments 
and thus promote the economic restoration of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Our fears for communism grow more and more 
desperate each passing week. 
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Asking for Trouble 


N certain States an active and industrious lobby 
has been supporting the various proposed laws 


making women eligible for jury service. Women’s _ 
clubs and organizations of every description have’ 


banded together to demand jury service as a right as 


well as a duty implied in citizenship. With all due_ 


respect for the high motives of these ladies, we do 
not see how — in the vernacular — they get that 


way. ~ 


To the male citizen, jury service is a grievous 
thing. He knows he ought to go through with it if 


drawn for service, but as a general rule, he makes_, 


frenzied efforts to get himself excused. Failing in 
this, he assumes the martyr’s coronet and derives 


such satisfaction as he may from the gloomy con. 


templation of his civic virtue. High-minded publi- 
cists keep on assuring him that he should cheerfully 


accept the obligations of citizenship, but the ordim 


nary man persists in regarding jury service as one of 
those misfortunes with which an inscrutable Provi- 


dence afflicts the children of men. — 


It is noble of women to want to share this mis- 
fortune with us, but it is also foolish from many 
standpoints besides the selfish one of knowing when 


one is well off. Juries deal with all manner of crimes, > 


from innocuous offenses to the vilest and most re- 


volting aberrations of the human beast. Their edu— 


cations, their habits of mind, their points of view have 


not prepared women to deal with such cases. A few_. 


Both were keen on gunnery and neither respected 
precedent and gold braid. Scott became in turn the 
gadfly and the hero of the British navy, just as Sims 
has filled those réles in our history. Scott and Sims 
agreed that neither the British nor the American 
Navy could shoot. 

They agreed, furthermore, that in case of a 
really serious war, the two navies would probably be 
shooting at the same enemy. So convinced was 
Scott of the strength of the “blood thicker than 
water” theory that he showed his friend a method he 
had worked out whereby naval gunnery might be 
improved. That branch of seamanship had not devel- 
oped efficiently simply because gunners lacked prac- 
tice. Shells were too expensive to be shot freely at 
long-range targets. Scott concluded that naval guns 
could be equipped with Morris tubes through which 
small, inexpensive projectiles might be fired at near- 
by targets. The differentials could be calculated. 
Sims immediately tried out this system on the 
Kentucky which soon after defeated the other 
ships of the Asiatic squadron in the next long- 
range test. 

He sent to Washington his results. Pigeonholed; 
no answer. Then he wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy; same result. Finally, he committed the high 
crime of writing direct to the President. That was 
too much; he was recalled, and the gold-laced wor- 
thies in the Navy Department thought that would 
be the end of Sims. But it chanced that one Cameron 
Winslow, later rear admiral, had been reading the 


advanced women, a few sisters of the intelligentsia, contents of the Sims pigeonhole. He complicated 


are abreast of the last word in criminal depravities, 


matters by asking President Roosevelt to give Sims 


but the great majority of women hardly know that~_@ hearing before the “old boys” lifted his hide. 


such things exist. The revelation of the details of 
certain crimes would be a shocking experience to 


Roosevelt didn’t like Sims at first. This young 


lieutenant was too cocky. But Roosevelt had been 


which few men want to expose their wives or their —Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and the Navy was 


daughters. Chivalry is not dead; men, we believe, 


on his conscience. So when Sims asked for the “or- 


if they realized the implications of jury service __ deal by fire,” Roosevelt said, “Yes.” Sims proposed a 


as applied to the women of their own homes, 
would vote solidly against the measure. The presence 


of women on the juries is an expensive complication 


of existing practice. We do not believe they neces- 
sarily do the juries much good, and we feel that the 
juries may do them much harm. 


A White Man’s Chance 


OW would Roosevelt have handled Mitchell? 
It is a fair question. The answer is to be 
found in the way the vigorous President actually 
handled Vice Admiral Sims some twenty-four years 
ago when that officer challenged his superiors on the 
subject of naval gunnery, rousing a controversy as 
dramatic as that stirred by Brigadier General Mitch- 
ell in the recent debate over the power of aircraft 
to destroy battleships. 
In 1g01, Sims, then only a lieutenant attached to 
the Asiatic squadron, met the late Sir Percy Scott. 





test, and was willing to stake both his present and 
future on it. 

There was a certain sporting element in the 
proposition that appealed to T. R. So the Atlantic 
fleet went out and banged away for hours at an 
abandoned lighthouse without hitting it once. 
Whereupon, the President jumped Sims from lieu- 
tenant to commander, and created the office of 
Inspector of Target Practice for him. Sims’ system 
was applied to all American naval vessels, and per- 
fected by stop-watch methods until the American 
Navy could register more hits per hour than any 
navy in the world. Within a year Sims cut the hit- 
and-miss ratio from 1 to 100 down to I to 2, and the 
time between shots from five minutes to thirty 
seconds. | 

Mitchell may not be a Sims. He may even be a 
poor executive. But as far as the public is concerned, 
his ideas on national defense, not his personality, are 
the issue. And those ideas should be given fair trial. 
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The Future of Austria 


Despite the aid of a large international loan 

supervised by the League of Nations, the 
economic conditions of the country have not been 
stabilized, nor are conditions in revenue and ex- 
penditure satisfactory in spite of the fact that the 
budget seems to balance. The apparent stability of 
the currency is not paralleled by corresponding im- 
provement in industry and trade. Unemployment is 
on the increase, and added to this is the melancholy 
truth that the adverse balance of trade was larger 
in 1924 than in 1923. 

It is doubtful if international funds could be 
secured to maintain a second period of artificial 
stabilization. At present, the receivership of the 
League of Nations holds any great depression in 
check, but when this artificial prop is withdrawn, 
four alternatives remain for Austria: first, political 
or fiscal union with Germany, or both; second, 
political or fiscal union with Hungary, or both; third, 
political federation of the Danubian states; fourth, 
trade federation of the Danubian states. 

Territorial union with Germany was forbidden in 
the peace treaties. Disregarding this edict, such union 
would have several results. It would exaggerate the 
insufficiency of Germany as a food-producing coun- 
try and would not notably increase her industrial 
potential. It would bring the boundaries of Germany 
and Italy together, a point of possible future im- 
portance to both countries. It would form a geo- 
graphical nutcracker, with Czechoslovakia between 
the jaws, a point of probable future military impor- 
tance. It would join to Germany a considerable 
Catholic population, closely identified with Ba- 
varian thought, with the effect of increasing south 
German influence and decreasing Prussian influence 
in Germany — which is desirable or not, depending 
on whether one has the Prussian or the Bavarian 
viewpoint. On account of the length and vulnerabil- 
ity of the boundary of Austria, the union would 
probably carry with it for Germany an added mili- 
tary responsibility in excess of the military value of 
the population of Austria. | 

Territorial union with Hungary would represent 
the miniature reconstruction of the Dual Monarchy. 
The combined state would be nearly food-sufficient, 
but almost completely dependent on foreign coal 
and metals. The shape of such a state would be al- 
most a monstrosity — less than two hundred miles 
wide and some six hundred miles long — separating 
the northern from the southern European Slavs, a 
position of obvious future military vulnerability that 
would hardly be relieved by the presence of Ger- 
many and Italy as neighbors flanking the Tyrol. 
Political union of Austria with Hungary is opposed 
by the peripheral succession states of the Dual 


A bess in Austria are again retrograding. 


Monarchy, by the so-called Petite Entente, and by 
influential classes in Germany and Italy. The view is 
often expressed that union of Austria and Hungary 
represents the secret policy of France. Apparently, 
few in Austria regard a monetary, fiscal, or trade 
union, without political and territorial union, as 
offering any promise of ameliorating conditions. 

A federation of the Balkan states is often urged 
by historians. In such a federation the potential 
earning capacity of Vienna in the direction of bank- 
ing and trading would enable the population of 
Austria to become self-supporting. It seems to be 
taken for granted, from the experience of the past 
four years, that the restoration of the earning capa- 
city of Vienna cannot be accomplished in the iso- 
lated state of Austria. 

Practical politicians of central and eastern Europe, 
however, seem to hold few hopes in the direction of 
the federated Danubian states. What they do regard 
as possible is a trade confederation, wherein each 
country, with maintenance of individual currency 
and budget, extends free trade in terms of tariff and 
transit to goods and passengers of the other states, 
thus restoring the fluidity of the pre-war status. A 
state of free trade between Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, and Jugo- 
slavia, or a smaller group not including Poland, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria, with uniform tariff duties 
toward the outside world, represents the situation 
that many students of the economics of the region 
regard as the status best adapted to the resources 
and earning power of the populations of the states. 

Contrasted with conditions before the war, af- 
fairs in central Europe during the past five years 
illustrate the alternating interdependence and antag- 
onism between politics and economics. Sometimes 


-the economists mislead the politicians, but usually 


the politicians mislead the economists. 


The First Year 


+ esi one year ago the present editors took con- 
trol of THe INDEPENDENT and changed its 
residence of seventy-five years’ standing from 
New York to Boston. During that year we have 
made several changes in the appearance, content, 
and editorial policy of the paper, each change being 
determined upon only after due consideration and 
in the knowledge that new matters and new manners 
are often distasteful to old readers. The response, 
however, has been more fortunate than we dared 
to anticipate, and today, at the start of the second 
year of the new life of THE INDEPENDENT, we wish 
to express our warmest thanks to those faithful 
friends who with their constant interest have 
encouraged our efforts. 
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Herriot and the Vatican 
By T. H. Thomas 








Thousands of children in the schools of Alsace-Lorraine have gone on strike because of the 
diplomatic rupture between France and the Vatican. Mass meetings have been held in hundreds 
of French cities, protesting the so-called anti-Catholic policy of Premier Herriot. Many polit- 
ical sages prophesy the fall of the Premier because of it. For an intelligent understanding of 
its significance the intricate relationships of France to the Vatican are essential, and these 
Major Thomas, for years a resident of France and Italy and a member of the American Peace 

Commission, has ably chronicled. 








HE decision of the French Government to 
drop the Embassy at the Vatican is a very 
minor episode in a contest that has been 
going on intermittently for centuries. It is by no 
means the first time that such a thing has happened; 
and Comrade Herriot, after all, is acting more 
gently than some of his predecessors. Louis XIV, for 
instance, when he had occasion to break off relations, 
arrested the papal nuncio in Paris; and under the 
harmonious régime of the Concordat, Napoleon 
locked up the Pope himself. The armies of the Di- 
rectory, for that matter, had looted the Vatican and 
dragged off Pius VI to die in France. 

Even in the relations of recent times between 
France and the Church this present step is of minor 
importance. The original rupture, twenty years ago, 
was an altogether different matter; that marked a 
definite decision in a hundred years’ struggle. During 
all that time, under the Concordat the Church had 
been officially established as a part of the State — 
an actual branch of the administration, paid by the 
State and exercising official authority in secular 
affairs. In addition, it had come to be a dominating 
political power; and even under the Third Republic 
the Clerical party with its various ramifications 
made itself for twenty years the dominant influence 
in the Government. As this party was actively 
Royalist in sympathy, there had developed the 
bewildering situation of an established Church 
engaged in a war to the knife with the Republic from 
which it drew its support and official authority. 
It was this which rendered the conflict in France so 
vindictive and made the final separation so drastic 
and ruthless. The Church lost not only its official 
status and revenues, but all its property; the great 
religious orders were expelled from France, and the 
Clerical party was driven from political office. In 
its effect on politics, the victory of the Republic 
amounted to nothing less than a political revolution. 

Thus, the separation of Church and State and the 
supremacy of the State over the Church in France 


were decided twenty years ago, once for all. The 


gradual reconciliation with the Vatican, begun in 
1916 as a war measure and formally completed in 
1921, in no way reopened the question. The various 


steps in this process were carried out by old- 
time anti-Clericals who had been outstanding 
leaders in the fight against the Church: Briand, 
Clemenceau, Millerand, and Poincaré. Briand, in 
fact, was the author of the separation law, and in 
1921 he carried through the formal resumption of 
relations only on the explicit basis that the Vatican 
accepted the laws of the Republic as valid in France. 

Instead of qualifying or challenging the result 
achieved twenty years ago, the renewal of relations 
with the Vatican confirmed and ratified it, since the 
other party to the controversy now accepted the 
matter as settled. The position of the Republic can- 
not be made any stronger or the disestablishment of 
the Church any more complete by breaking off 
relations again today. 


IVISION between Clerical and anti-Clerical 
is the fundamental line of cleavage in French 
political feeling, and the Radical party is perma- 
nently committed to the anti-Clerical side. The 
separation is the great achievement of their party 
record; in their tradition it is what slavery and 
secession were to our Republican party after the 
Civil War. It was inevitable that they should vote 
against Briand in 1921 over renewing relations with 
the Vatican, and make the suppression of the 
Embassy an issue and a platform promise in the next 
campaign. They made many other promises, it is 
true, but this is one of the few that will not cost 
heavily in money to the French taxpayer; and with- 
out raising any hypocritical quarrel with the Vatican 
by way of justification, Herriot brought the matter 
forward. For him it was a necessary move of party 
strategy: only by making it could he retain his lead 
and hold his majority together. The Vatican, so to 
speak, has béen left out of the fray altogether; and 
the vote in the Chamber was not so much a blow at 
the Pope as a victory of the Bloc des Gauches over the 
Bloc National. 

It may be noted incidentally that this vote merely 
withdrew a specific appropriation; the Government 
has always the power to send out again an ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican (or anywhere else) whenever it 
sees fit; and only a slight change of public sentiment, 
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a mere shift of thirty votes in the Chamber, would 
be quite sufficient to support it. 


HE decision of the Vatican in 1921 to accept at 

last the separation of Church and State is a far 
more important matter, and has a significance far 
wider than its bearing on the controversy in France. 
Only two years before, the Pope had taken a cor- 
responding step in Italy, in lifting the ban which for 
fifty years had forbidden the clergy and all loyal 
Catholics to take part in political life. 

Both these decisions were radical changes of 
policy, and were directly due to the outcome of the 
war. The war incidentally swept away the last 
vestiges of the issue of the Temporal Power, and 
shattered the claim of the Church to a share in the 
authority of the State. The right may still be main- 
tained in principle, but the political basis on which 
it rested in recent years was largely wiped out in 
1918. 

This whole issue was an historical anachronism, 
artificially imposed on Europe by the Restoration of 
1815, when the Church was transformed into an 
instrument for maintaining the existing order, and 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Church became close 
political allies in the task of holding down the lid. 

The papacy was thus given a position and power 
far greater than it had even claimed a century before. 
This harnessing of Church and State put the Church 
in a false position for the next hundred years; anti- 
Clericalism and the struggle for liberal government 
became more or less parallel forces. Furthermore, 
the restoration of the Papal States forced the Vati- 
can before long to take sides in the rivalries of the 
Continental States —in defense of the Temporal 
Power. After 1848 its policy was centered on this one 
issue; for fifty years the struggle affected vitally the 
course of European history; and the consequences of 
it affected the diplomatic alignment of the powers 
even down to the World War. 

Whatever was to be said for the principle of the 
Temporal Power, and however natural its restora- 
tion in 1815, it did not at that late date work out in 
practice; and above all, it stood in the way of a 
united Italy. The tide of revolution which swept 
over Europe in 1848 carried Garibaldi into Rome; 
and thenceforward the Vatican was held to a duel 
with this new spirit of Italian nationality. As Aus- 
tria was too weak to help, Pius IX turned to France 
for support — first to Napoleon III, and then, after 
the final loss of the Temporal Power in 1870, to the 
Clerical-Royalist party under the Third Republic. 
Leo XIII continued this effort down into the ’nine- 
ties. The only result was to arouse in Italy a bitter 
resentment toward France; and the fear of France 
on one hand and the Vatican on the other drove 
Italy first into alliance with Prussia, and later into 
the Triple Alliance. ; 

After 1900, the overthrow of the Clerical party in 


France and the rapprochement between France and 
Italy led the Vatican to change its diplomatic align- 
ment and draw closer to the Central Empires. They 
loomed up on the horizon as the strong powers of the 
future; in them the papal prestige and authority 
were respected, the Church was established and 
prosperous, and their Catholic subjects were loyal 
and submissive to the faith. It was inevitable that 
the Vatican came to rely on them more and more for 
support, and that German and Austrian influence 
steadily increased at Rome. Austria, too, came to be 
the defender of the faith all along the Greek Church 
frontier against Russia and the Balkan Slavs; and it 
was largely through the instrument of religion that 
she was able, during the generation before the war, 
to stir up the bitter racial hostility of the Catholic 
southern Slavs against Italy. In fact, the strength of 
the Vatican’s influence at Vienna, and the strong 
Clerical sympathies of the Austrian court, played 
no small part in turning Italy into a detached and 
suspicious attitude toward the Triple Alliance and 
drawing her more closely to France and England. 
Even after the outbreak of the war, Italy was 
watchfully on guard lest the ghost of the Temporal 
Power be raised again by the Central Empires, to be 
used in a pinch in some last diplomatic manceuvre; 
and in joining the Allies in 1915 she stipulated that 
the Pope should not take part in making peace. 
The outcome of the war was thus necessarily a 
severe blow to the Vatican. The ruin and bankruptcy 
of Germany and Austria was a financial disaster to 
the Church; and their political collapse was still 
more disastrous. Some millions of the Catholic 
subjects of Austria passed under the rule of states 
belonging to the Greek Church — Serbia and 
Roumania — and these emerged with an immensely 
stronger position. Four ruling houses, all firmly 
Catholic and strong supporters of the Church on the 
old basis of the “union of the altar and the throne,” 
gave place to republics of uncertain faith and dom- 
inated more or less by anti-Catholic socialists. To 
cap the climax, two of the states which rose out of 
the ruins of the devout Empire, the Czechoslovakian 
and Austrian Republics, turned sharply anti-Clerical. 


} ome this loss of political authority and influ- 
ence, which reached its climax in 1918, by no 
means implies that the Vatican will lose all influ- 
ence in the political affairs of Europe. Even where 
the Church has been disestablished, it has main- 
tained itself independently, a thing which would not 
have seemed possible 150 years ago; and in many 
Protestant countries it has greatly strengthened its 
position. In Spain and certain South American states 
it is still the established Church; and it retains 


‘ something of its official status in Belgium and other 


European countries. There is still a papal nuncio at 
Berlin, and a Concordat is being drawn up to deter- 
mine the status of the (Continued opposite page 392) 
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Thespis, Inc. 


By Lawton Mackall 


Drama, but on Broadway it is the Show 

Business. The professor who taught me a lot 
of what I don’t know about playwriting used to 
deplore the commercialism of the American theatre. 
Our stage was hopelessly 
sordid. Art should have a 
capital “A,” but no other 
capital. In one of the re- 
cherché magazines I find him 
still lamenting. 

It was this same profes- 
sor who by his academic 
authority convinced me 
that “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” was a master- 
work. For fourteen years it was to me a thing to be 
spoken of with reverence. Then, a few months ago, 
I saw it played and was shocked to find it a pre- 
posterous, creaky piece of hokum — ranking as art 
somewhere below the dramas of Sam Shipman. 
Not even Ethel Barrymore could give it semblance 
of reality. 

On the other hand, “Candida” and “The Wild 
Duck” are reattesting their genuine humanness; 
they are Broadway “hits.” The former of these 
plays is garnering $1,800 a week in royalties. 
Evidently, the sordid show business has use for, 
and can be of use to, the drama of ideas. Mrs. Fiske 
and her company now on tour in “The Rivals” are 
taking in as much as $30,000 a week. 

The theatrical business is strongly organized 
as far as the holding of playhouses is concerned, but 
as regards the production of plays, it is open to 
anyone. John Smith may buy a manuscript and 


[5 oe in colleges may speak of it as the 


_ become a Broadway manager. All he needs is 


sufficient capital to put the play on. If the piece 
looks at all hopeful when presented in the tryout 
city — New Haven, Buffalo, Baltimore, or where- 


ever it may be > he can get a New York theatre. 


Once in the metropolis his attraction must stand or 
fall by its popularity: if it “catches on,” it remains 
as many weeks as the box-office figures warrant; 
if the public passes it by, it is quietly buried. A’ 
success put on by a new manager is booked for the 
road, at the conclusion of its New York run, on the 
same terms that it would be booked if it had been 
produced by a veteran in the game. A manager with 
a hit, be he a newcomer or an old-timer, has a 
fortune ahead of him. Hence, the lure of the gamble. 
_ For the show business is a gamble, more fascinat- 
ing than Monte Carlo, more sensational than 
Wall Street. A $25,000 “investment” may bring 
either additional loss or more than a million in 


‘“‘The show business is a gamble 
more fascinating than Monte Carlo, 
more sensational than Wall Street,’’ 
writes Dr. Mackall, who knows New 
York’s theatre inside and out. His 
article concerns the men who prosper 

and the chances they take. 


profits. The failures far outnumber the successes. 

During the first half of the present theatrical 
season — August 11 to December 31 — one hun- 
dred and eleven shows opened in New York. How 
many succumbed in tryouts on the road there is no 
telling. Of those which got 
as far as the Broadway dé- 
but only seventeen landed 
as hits. Thirty-seven fared 
moderately, yielding a 
small margin of profit or 
not quite breaking even; 
and the remaining fifty- 
seven failed lamentably. 
Roughly speaking, one might say that for every hit 
there were two “wabblies” and three “flops.” 

In January and February of this year there was 
a boom on Broadway such as had never been known 
before. During the week of February 16, for ex- 
ample, about thirty-three of the fifty-six attractions 
were enjoying substantial prosperity; six were 
mildly profitable, thirteen were financially dubious, 
and six were in the throes of failure. Four of the 
successes were hold-overs from the previous season 
—one of them, “Abie’s Irish Rose,” being then 
in its 145th week. 

Even with fifty-six theatres on or near Broadway, 
not to speak of six small ones such as the Province- 
town Playhouse and the Greenwich Village Theatre 
located a subway ride away, Thespis has to face a 
housing shortage. Too often a promising play 
headed for New York languishes in the provinces, 
unable to get a Broadway theatre. The producer 
may grow disheartened or his money may give out 
—or both. In which case, the piece may be “held 
over till next season,” a comfortable way of saying 
that it has been postponed indefinitely. Sometimes 
a producer caught in this predicament is obliged 
to sell out for whatever price he can get, if any. 
Bargain hunters, cash in hand, are often able to 
buy control of shows which later turn out to be 
hits. Many a dramatic “good thing” has been 
picked up cheap in Asbury Park, Atlantic City, 
and other tryout places; and, likewise, many a dud. 

“Is Zat So!” the comedy that is deservedly 
breaking box-office records, came near dying en 
route. For six weeks the producer and his company 
waited for a chance to prove themselves. At last 
they got their theatre — and soon had to move to 
a bigger one. Within a few weeks a second company 
had been sent to Chicago. There is every indication 
that James Gleason, the author and star of the piece, 
will make a million out of it. 
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Some plays are brought to town despite roasting 
on the road because of movie rights. No matter 
how woefully a play may fizzle on Broadway, 
it may have motion-picture possibilities. A story 
which might sell to the films for $1,500, if sub- 
mitted in manuscript form, will bring at least 
$10,000 or $15,000 if it runs a week in a New York 
theatre as a play. Last autumn there was a comedy 
which dragged along feebly for five weeks. People 
wondered why it did not stop sooner. The producer 
was simply boosting his screen price. He sold for 
$37,000. Half this sum, though, went to the author, 
that being the regular arrangement. Indeed, in the 
case of plays that fail, the author comes off better 
than anyone else concerned. If a dramatist writes 
with an eye to the movies he should be able to 
pocket, along with his pride, a tidy ten thousand, 
though the critics pronounce anathema, and Broad- 
way know him but briefly. 

Unless a demonstration is being attempted to 
impress the film companies, a play does not continue 
in the theatre after the gross business has fallen 
below a set minimum. Very seldom is the house 
rented outright: a typical arrangement provides 
for a fifty-fifty split on the first $5,000 weekly gross, 
and sixty per cent for the attraction and forty per 
cent for the house of all the moneys in excess of the 
$5,000. An average stop limit for a play running in 
a moderate-sized theatre is $10,000 a week. If for 
two consecutive weeks the receipts are less than 
the figure stipulated, either party may declare 
the contract at an end. 


HE test of drama on Broadway is whether it 

can pay for its lodging. Shakespeare or bedroom 
farce, Molnar or claptrap melodrama, only one 
thing is demanded of it: that it return a profit be- 
yond the real estate carrying charges. 

Yes, it comes down to real estate. Shrewd specu- 
lators, such as the Shuberts, have raised values 
in side streets where there were no theatres before. 
People scoff that “the Shuberts are real estate pro- 
moters, not theatrical managers.” But what more 
practical service could be rendered to the New York 
stage than the constant building of new playhouses? 

Thanks to the much denounced “real estate 
speculation,” there are now no less than fifty-six 
playhouses available, and others under construction. 
The field is more open than it has ever been before. 
During the present season, at least ten new managers 
or producing firms have come in, some of them scor- 
ing big successes. A book publisher is gathering a 
golden harvest from his initial Broadway venture, 
“The Firebrand.” The Actors Theatre has three 
prosperous productions running; the Theatre Guild 
has two big hits and two other attractions. This is 
Eugene O’Neill’s most lucrative season. 

The paradox of the situation is that commercial- 
ism has brought a higher standard of entertainment. 


Theatrical magnates find that, except in rare in. 
stances, shoddy shows are unremunerative. The 
sincerity of “What Price Glory?” became significant 
to even the most mercenary-minded when the box. 
office figures exceeded $21,000 for a single week as 
against $5,000 for cheap hokum plays housed not 
many blocks away. “‘ Rose Marie” at $39,000 a week 
has been a mighty hint that the public prefers first- 
rate operettas to third-rate ones. Art is no longer 
sneered at on Broadway; it is scrambled after. 

The chief complaint against the theatre of today 
is the high cost of producing. Not so long ago it was 
possible to put on a simple play for $10,000; now it 
is hardly wise to make the attempt with less than 
$25,000 in hand. 


ORMERLY, the women members of the cast 

furnished their own clothes, but that is no longer 
expedient, as modern audiences like to see handsome 
gowns in the very latest style. The gowns and 
hats for a society play may cost the producer two or 
three thousand dollars. Scenery is another item. 
Two simple interior sets cost about $3,000. Special 
lighting equipment may involve -another $1,500. 
The stage furniture is usually rented, but with 
the stipulation that it must be bought if the play 
runs more than three or four weeks. 

Actors’ salaries vary greatly, but in general they 
are higher now than ever before. Experienced 
players are paid on Broadway anywhere from $75 
to $750 a week, depending on their standing and the 
demand for their services. Dramatic stars get as high 
as $2,000, with perhaps a percentage of the gross 
receipts. In a current comedy there are four players, 
each receiving $400 or more. 

The one person who cannot lose is the “arrived” 
playwright. He gets an advance of $500 when his 
manuscript is accepted. He gets a percentage of 
whatever gross business there is. Half the motion- 
picture rights and stock rights are his. A hit is worth 
from $50,000 to $250,000 to its author. 

But the lion’s share goes, of course, to the lucky 
producer, which is why some new John Smith, of 
John Smith, Inc. (backed by his aunt’s money, to- 
gether with what he could inveigle from Mike So- 
and-So and from a Big Man Downtown), rushes 
blithely into the fray. If he essays a musical show — 
well, the risk is from three to ten times as great. 
The sums which can be lost are too awful to think 
about. A new firm dropped a neat $250,000 on 
one production last autumn and the show didn’t 
even reach New York. On the other hand, “The 
Student Prince” will roll up millions. Such is 
commercialized Broadway, the gambler’s paradise 
which provides the public with so many good 
entertainments. 

Like to buy a tenth interest in a “sure-fire 
comedy”? Sam What’s-His-Name needs only a 
couple of thousand more to put it on. 
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THE SEASON DRAWS TO A CLOSE 
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The best plays of a season which 
has had more than a hundred pre- 
miers are somewhat hard to select. 
In the following pages, THE INDE- 
PENDENT shows moments from a few 
of those which have found particular 
favor on Broadway. But ‘‘best plays” 
are largely a matter of taste, and 
Broadway presents a varied face. 
Among the other plays recommended 
by THE. INDEPENDENT are Gals- 
worthy's ‘Old English,” a revival of 
Ibsen's ‘‘The Wild Duck,” and the 
Theatre Guild's ‘‘ Processional.” 
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‘“WHAT PRICE GLORY?” SCENE FROM ACT II 
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H. B. WARNER IN “SILENCE” 


(Right) ILKA CHASE AND A. P. KAYE 
































“SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES?” 
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_ JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT AS 


EDNA GRAY AS ANGELA 
BENEVENUTO CELLINI 


IN ‘‘THE FIREBRAND” AND — 


mien 











ANOTHER SCENE FROM EUGENE 
O’NEILL’S TRAGEDY OF LIFE 
IN THE ’FIFTIES 


WALTER HUSTEN, MARY MORRIS, 
AND CHARLES ELLIS IN 
‘*‘DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS” 
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ALFRED LUNT AND LYNN FONTANNE 
IN ‘THE GUARDSMAN” 





KATHARINE CORNELL AS CANDIDA, 
AND RICHARD BIRD AS MARCHBANKS, 
IN ‘*CANDIDA” 
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What Is Crime Today? 


The New Legal Game: “Trial by Newspaper” 
By Prof. Fred E. Haynes 


this time with sensationalizing crime and 

thereby hindering criminal procedure in 
the courts. The charge is undoubtedly true — 
crime news is sensationalized and made the basis 
of appeal to a low grade of readers. But the 
important point is whether a community in which 
the papers never mention crime would be more 
or less sensitive to abuse and injustice, and more 


IN sine are under fire again, charged 


in commenting upon this phase of the case, declared 
that it would be idle to attempt an account of “the 
American institution of trial by newspaper.” It 
added that “no short description could make real 
to English readers” the way in which the affair 
dominated American newspapers. The social pres- 
sure thus brought to bear upon judges and lawyers 
immensely complicates the issues to be decided. A 
species of mass action takes the place of even- 


or less alert to protect 
itself from antisocial mem- 
bers. Certainly, those so- 


cieties where publicity is 


freest are most free from 


the grosser abuses and are 


most sensitive to human 
rights. Where has suppres- 
sion of news ever worked 
to relieve bad situations? 
The public must be con- 
stantly stirred to a fuller 
realization of what is ac- 
tually happening in the 
world if conditions are 
ever to be improved. 

The treatment of the 
Leopold-Loeb case_ illus- 
trates the manner in which 
crime news may be. ex- 
ploited by the press in the 
United States. It domi- 





Do the newspapers pay too much attention 
to crime? Mr. Willis Abbott, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, which ex- 
cludes practically all mention of crime, 
recently stated before a group of editors in 
Washington that newspapers encourage crime 
by publishing such news. His position was 
that suggestion is a very powerful influence 
in life and that crime news suggests crime. 
On the other hand, the editor of the New 
York World declared that to suppress such 
news would be merely shutting our eyes to 
the existence of actual facts. He urged that 
publicity is what criminals most fear. He 
stated that it is a matter of common ex- 
perience in every newspaper office that law 
violators fear publicity much more than 
they: fear ordinary punishments. In this 
article, the third of his series on crime, 
Mr. Haynes tells some reasons for the 
publication of crime news and suggests ways 
in which publicity may be used as an aid to 

our courts. 


handed justice. 

The public’s interest in 
crime is not primarily in 
its suppression. More and 
more our modern indus- 
trial society makes life 
more complex. In social 
work, politics, and sport, 
the individual is repre- 
sented by professionals 
where formerly he partici- 
pated in person. We sit on 
the side lines and watch 
the procession of life go by, 
waiting for something to 
give us the thrill which will 
break the monotony result- 
ing from our few real 
contacts with the social ac- 
tivities of modern life. The 
restlessness, the thirst for 
novelty and excitement, is 
due to the absence of the 





nated the newspapers for 
four months. During the 








primary contacts of an 





first fortnight, one Chicago 

daily gave to the case 228 columns of news, pictures, 
comment, and conjecture. Another Chicago paper, 
on Sunday, June 1, the day after the murderers 
confessed, printed twenty-one columns about the 
crime. Not only in Chicago, but all over the country, 
papers carried the news in spread headlines. The 
trial lasted thirty-three days, on every one of which 
a full page with flaring headlines was regarded as 
its reasonable space allowance. Did this nation-wide 
publicity aid the cause of justice or complicate its 
work? — 

One comment may be safely made. Such sub- 
mission of the case in detail to the public makes 
trial by jury a farce. By the time of trial no one of 
ordinary intelligence in the community, or in, the 
country generally, can go into the jury box with an 
open mind. The English weekly, the New Statesman, 


| earlier and simpler society. 
This unrest has been capitalized by the news- 
papers and by commercialized recreations, fashion, 
and agitation. The sensations, the emotions, and 
the instincts deprived of the satisfactions of 
primary-group life are exploited in artificial ways. 
Hence, we have such displays of popular emotion 
and impulse as appeared in connection with the 
Leopold-Loeb case. 


N ever-increasing variety of influences plays over 

a complex society. The inevitable result is 

a growing social disorganization. No leadership is 
capable ~ einem is all the multiple social 
forces at.work, and much less is the possibility of 
exercising any real intelligent control over them. 


Society’s reaction to crime, like its response to 
other social stimuli, is largely unpredictable and 
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uncontrollable. No social sensorium either affects or 
directs its movements. 


—— disorganization and the absence of pri- 
mary contacts form a basis for the cynicism a 
Chicago police sergeant used to expound: that 
crime was a luxury which a civilized people de- 
manded in certain amounts, and which the police 
and newspapers are bound to furnish. Like gossip 
in a small town, the newspapers furnish the source 
out of which human nature draws the materials 
which go to make up the popular reaction to current 
happenings. Increased rapidity of communication: 
results in an approximation to primary contacts 
without the restraints that go with personal rela-, 
tions. How to use the new methods of communica- 
tion in really social ways is the problem. 

Material civilization has developed far in ad-, 


vance of our knowledge of human nature and social, 


intercourse. We know enormously more than the’ 
Greeks did regarding the production and distribu-’ 
tion of wealth. Our means of transportation an 


communication, our facilities for living and our- 
control over the forces of nature have developed im-’* 


mensely during the last hundred years, but our 
knowledge of methods of social control has failed 
woefully in keeping pace with this progress. Social 
research is essential if we are to catch up in our 
understanding of social relations. Only by the 
development of a technique of social research can 
we hope to deal effectively with the problem of 
crime or with any other social problem. 

Actually, a trial like that of Leopold and Loeb 
constitutes a campaign of education comparable 
with the propaganda activities during the war 
years. In describing the broader aspects of the 
influence of the trial, the New Statesman makes 
some interesting comments. 


HE conduct and speeches of the lawyers are 
referred to as no less remarkable than the 
testimony, which was almost entirely of “‘expert”’ 
character. The proceedings may therefore be re- 
garded as a foreshadowing of the criminal law 
procedure toward which the civilized world is 
moving. The expert witnesses made up two antago- 
nistic groups; those for the defense building up a 
vast structure of abnormal symptoms to prove the 
absolute irresponsibility of .the defendants, while 
the prosecution insisted that the defendants were 
altogether responsible. 
Mr. Darrow opened a new chapter in the de- 


‘velopment of the criminal courts. His witnesses 


featured the results of the researches of the new 
psychiatry. Much of it may have been superficial 
or merely absurd, but some portions were interesting 
and significant. The prosecution attempted to 
ridicule the whole array of experts of the defense. 
The District Attorney opposed these experts of the 








new psychiatry with others who presented the 
simpler theories of twenty years ago. 
“The most charitable thing to say” about the 
District Attorney, according to this English critic, 
“is that he provided the psychiatrists with a subject 
of study not much less interesting than Leopold and 
Loeb. For three days, in the concluding stage, he 


 harangued the court in a frenzy, having at intervals 


to appeal for a recess in order that he might change 
his clothes and be rubbed down with alcohol.” The 
effect of this display was seen in the response of the 
crowd, which daily deluged the judge with threaten- 
ing letters, and made it necessary for him to go and 
come under heavy guard. 
Darrow’s method was that of an intellectual man 
and a highly skilled criminal lawyer. He ranged over 
the. whole field of free will and responsibility; he 
expounded at length his own philosophy of life, and 
made effective, practical use of the record of hang- 
ings in Illinois. He made the statement that within 
ten years 350 murderers in Chicago had confessed 
and only one had been hanged. Certainly, capital 
punishment in Chicago cannot have had a ver 
deterrent effect. : 


UDGE CAVERLY, after two weeks’ considera- 
tion, pronounced sentence of imprisonment 

for life, with ninety-nine years added for kidnaping 
to provide against release after a few years. The 
sentence has been described as a victory for gold and 
as a triumph for the defense. As already indicated, 
it is in harmony with established practice in Illinois. 
Such a “human document,” its treatment by the 
press and the reaction of the public generally, gives 
us a sort of a bird’s-eye view of the actual situation in 
regard to criminal justice in the United States —a 
kind of cross section of public opinion as it exists 
at the end of the first quarter of the Twentieth 


Century. Evidently, the changing attitude toward__ 


crime is confined to the few. The problem of the 
immediate future is to educate the people to under- 
stand the ideas back of the scientific treatment of 
crime. The press and the public must understand 
these methods if they are to be of practical value in 
the administration of our courts. The purposes and 
objects of the juvenile court and the clearing house 
must be made clear to the popular mind. No sub- 
stantial progress can be made without popular 
understanding and approval. Just as the juvenile 
court has come into existence and recognition since 
Igoo, so during the next twenty-five years we can 
look forward hopefully to the extension of its meth- 
ods to the courts for adults. The clearing house for 
adults will follow almost as a matter of course. 
Humanitarian sentiments have developed most 
rapidly since democracy has become the dominant 
form of government. The disappearance of class 
lines has brought people closer together — has 
reduced social distance, to use a sociological phrase. 
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The suffering of our friends and neighbors affect us 
more directly than that of persons out of sight or 
beyond our own range of interest. Improved meth- 
ods of transportation and communication have 
made the world much smaller than it was one 
hundred years ago. 


A these conditions have resulted in the devel- 
opment of humanitarianism. A great disaster 
arouses world-wide sympathy. Popular feeling is 
hostile to military enterprises because of the burden 
of suffering inflicted upon the masses of the people. 
Somehow, we must find a way by which the humani- 
tarianism of the age can be combined with its 
scientific spirit. 

The Prison World, a journal of crime and cor- 
rections, printed in Boston, for the Massachusetts 
Prison Association, recently made some prophetic 
comments in regard to the decision of the Leopold- 


Loeb case. It pointed out that those who, during 
the trial, clamored for the death penalty, “have 
been obliged by Judge Caverly’s courage to resign . 
themselves to the more humane penalty of life 
sentence. Today, when passion,,has subsided and 
the spirit of revenge has gone back to slumber, 
how few there are who are not as well satisfied as if 
the murderers had been hanged? This ultimate 
resignation to life imprisonment in a case where 
there was an unprecedented cry for hanging shows 
that we can be as well satisfied with justice which 
appeals to our reason as with that which appeals 
to our passions. This, indeed, is the one hopeful 
lesson of the whole case. Nothing could so surely 
prove to us that when we are revengeful we are 
brutal, and that when we are reasonable we are 
humane. In other words, the one inspiring lesson we 
have all learned is that in the bottom of our hearts 
we are, all of us, more humane than we suspected.” 


Debunking a Traction Tangle 


Chicago Acquires a $248,500,000 Property Without a Dollar of Cash or Credit 
By Victor S. Yarros : 


will be asked to accept or reject a very remark- 
able plan for the permanent solution of that 
city’s intricate traction problem, thereby putting at 
rest for all time an issue which demagogues and 
ignoble politicians have used for three generations as 
a football or rich asset; which sincere theorists have 
wrangled over almost as long, and which sober- 
minded citizens interested in rapid transit, in good 
service, in civic and business progress have at times 
almost despaired of solving in a rational way. The 
story of Chicago’s long traction fight is a most in- 
structive and significant one, but its high lights 
stand out with a glow of something like romance. 
In the spring of 1927, the franchises of all Chi- 
cago’s street railway companies will expire. There is 
no thought of renewing them; the people are op- 
posed to new franchises, while the traction interests 
frankly state that they would not take new short- 
term franchises on a silver platter. There is too 
strong a demand for municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of the transportation system, and even a limited 
franchise seems to be 


LT April, by a referendum, the voters of Chicago 


determined by the State constitution, is virtually 
exhausted, and, under a plain decision of the State 
Supreme Court, it may not even mortgage the very 
property it proposes to buy and own. What, then, is 
to be done? The chosen way out of the impasse is 
the most extraordinary feature of an exceptional 
situation. 

The suggestion first came from U. S. Schwartz, 
an alderman of ability and ingenuity, a lawyer by 
profession, and a champion of municipal ownership. 
He devised a plan which, laughed at-with scorn at 
first by bankers and conservatives, is today approved 
by the city’s leading financiers, by the majority of 
the traction “‘magnates,” by conservative lawyers, 
and by many civic and commercial organizations. 

Here are the essentials of the brilliant plan: The 
street-car companies agree to turn over their entire 
property to the city of Chicago, title passing abso- 
lutely to the city. The latter issues certificates, or 
bonds — called, popularly, ‘Schwartz certificates,” 
in exchange for the mortgage bonds and other se- 
curities outstanding against the companies, and 
agrees to amortize these 





out of the question. 
But — here is the rub. 
The city has no cash 


with which to purchase _ rection has been the practice of Chicago politicians. 


certificates in forty 


For years, condemnation of a deplorable trac- years, as well as to pay 
tion situation and failure to take steps for its cor- five per cent interest on 


them till redemption. 


the lines and no credit Mr. Yarros, chief editorial writer for the Chicago The certificates are not 


thatit can legally pledge. 
Its bonding power, 


“Daily News, explains how Chicago proposes 
to buy its street railways and solve its problem. 


to be secured by the 
physical properties, and 
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default on the part of the city is not to lead to a 
foreclosure; the sole security back of the certificates is 
to be the earning power of the system, plus elaborate 
provisions for clean, competent, nonpolitical manage- 
ment, and equally careful provisions for effective 
legal proceedings to compel the management to 
charge a rate of fare sufficient to guarantee prompt 
payment of the interest charge as well as the small 
sinking-fund charge necessitated by the amortization 
feature. 


O insure sound, economical management, the 
city renounces the right to control and operate 
the lines. There is to be no public operation in any fair 
sense of that phrase until the city pays off fifty-one 
per cent of the new certificates; in other words, there 
is to be no public operation for a generation or 
longer. The whole management of the lines is to be 
intrusted to a Municipal Railway Board, called the 
Board of Control in current discussion, to be com- 
posed of three groups of equal strength, with three 
_ members in each group. The mayor and city council 
are to appoint three members; the security holders 
of the lines, through a committee of their own 
choice, will select three, and the remaining three will 
be selected by agreement between the city and the 
committee of the security holders. The mayor is to 
tender to the committee names for the last group, 
but the committee can reject all the names tendered 
and, if necessary, ask a branch of the appellate court 
of Cook County to hold public hearings and pass 
upon the fitness of the mayor’s selections for the 
neutral group. 

No member of this group can be chosen from the 
ranks of chronic office seekers, professional politi- 
cians, or notorious parasites. Each must possess ap- 
propriate qualifications for the position as evidenced 
by high professional or business standing. With this 
board there can be no interference from any political 
or other clique or faction. It is to be free to operate 
the properties ‘“‘at cost,” meet all obligations, and 
give the best service possible to its various classes of 
patrons. A guaranty fund is to be provided in order 
to make assurances doubly sure, and the fare — 
seven cents at present — cannot be reduced or raised 
even experimentally unless the fund, so to speak, 
makes a reduction perfectly safe to the certificate 
holders or an increase patently necessary. 

The Schwartz certificates, though an untried, 
unseasoned species of security, have to be taken at 
par, and the city has agreed to pay for the car 
lines $162,500,000 — a sum which, according to a 
committee of three eminent engineers who were ap- 
pointed to appraise the property, is very consider- 
ably under its present value. 

If the city succeeds, as now seems likely, in induc- 
ing the Chicago Elevated Railrdad System to sell its 

property to them on the same terms and conditions, 
about $85,000,000 more in Schwartz certificates will 


have to be issued. Perhaps $75,000,000 will have to 
be expended by the city on new construction, on con- 
nections and additions, and on additional equip- 
ment. If the bankers and the traction interests 
recommend and take the Schwartz certificates, there 
will be no.difficulty in selling them to the general in- 
vesting public. Even if it be granted that the surface 
lines are under a certain sort of moral compulsion to 
take those novel securities, the same cannot be said 
of the elevated system, for that system has fran- 
chises that will not begin to expire till 1940 or 1942, 
and its head, Mr. Samuel Insull, the leading public 
utility manager and financier in the West, is a most 
astute and skillful bargainer. 

Here are the objections that are raised against the 
Dever-Schwartz plan: It is said to be tricky and 
fraudulent in pretending to give the city municipal 
ownership of a transportation system; it is called 
“an unloading plan” — the traction magnates seek- 
ing to get rid of shrinking and vanishing values for 
an inflated price; the mayor is dubbed a “junk 
dealer” and a guileless tool of plutocratic plunder- 
ers; the aldermen who have indorsed the plan are 
denounced as betrayers of the community and 
cowardly servants of a corrupt combine aided and 
abetted by a kept press. The people are told that 
street cars are obsolete, or obsolescent, and almost 
ready for the scrap heap. To buy them at any price 
is said to be sheer folly and imbecility. 

Mayor Dever, a former judge, a former alderman, 
and a man of incorruptible integrity and exceptional 
political experience, naturally resents these attacks 
and declares that the bitter and savage opponents of 
the traction ordinance are “either knaves or fools.” 
The pre-referendum campaign against the plan 1s 
growing more reckless and irresponsible every day. 
The voters may even accept the wild, false assertions 
of the mayor’s opponents and reject the plan. 


N that event, a doubtful alternative faces the 
city and the traction companies. The latter, 
without legal rights in the streets of the city, will 
have to seek protection in a Federal court of equity. 
They will have a strong case, and they know that, 
for they have very able lawyers to advise them. They 
will have no funds wherewith to redeem about 
$100,000,000 of outstanding bonds secured by their 
physical property; the bondholders will ask for a 
receivership and easily get it; the receiver will be 
obliged to turn over all the net earnings of the sys- 
tem to the creditors; the city will get little or nothing 
for the use of its streets, whereas it is getting now 
$2,000,000 a year for that privilege. In fact, the 
$40,000,000 in the subway fund represents the ac- 
cumulated payments of the surface lines to the 
city under the franchises or contracts negotiated 
in 1907 which expire two years hence. Thus the 
receiver will be unable to sell bonds for extensions, 
and the service will steadily and rapidly deteriorate. 
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Radicals assert that the companies could be or- 
dered by the city to take up their tracks, suspend 
service, scrap their cars and other equipment on the 
morrow of the expiration of their franchises. But the 
very question of the city’s right or power at that 


juncture would be taken into court; injunctions - 


would be granted to maintain matters in statu quo, 
and years of stubborn litigation would follow. Be- 
sides, what would the patrons of the lines say if the 
city could legally order total suspension of service on 
the surface lines? Would they cheerfully walk to and 
from work or business? Would they pay motor bus- 
ses and private owners of motor cars from ten to 
fifty cents for a ride, and an equal amount for a 
transfer? Would they blame the companies or the 
city for the deadlock and the suspension of a neces- 
sary service — necessary to eighty per cent of those 
who use public transportation facilities in Chicago? 


HERE is another consideration which Mayor 

Dever and his friends urge, and which the 
extreme radicals as well as the mere obstructionists 
and yellow sensationalists of sinister motives choose 
to overlook. In 1907 the franchises about to expire 
were granted, with the deliberate approval of mayor, 
city council, and electorate on certain definite 
terms. These terms included the reserved privilege of 
the city to buy the surface lines at a fixed price, or to 
find another purchaser and compel the companies to 
sell to him at that same fixed price. The city did not 
obligate itself to buy the properties, but it solemnly 
declared that, should it decide to buy them, or muntic- 
ipalize them, it would pay that price. To pretend now 
that the price fixed in the contract ordinance is 
absurdly excessive, or that the street-car lines are 
“junk,” obsolescent means of transportation, is to 
advise the city to repudiate its promise and agree- 
ment and to take advantage of supposed legal diffi- 
culties adversely affecting the street-car'companies in 
order to drive a very hard bargain. What, asks Mayor 
Dever, would happen to the credit of Chicago if it 
were foolish enough to take that advice? Could it 
sell any bonds, and, if so, at what price? 

It should be added that Mayor Dever himself, as 
well as many aldermen, had hoped to secure a sub- 
stantial reduction of the price of the surface lines. 
The mayor had long opposed paying the ordinance 
price fixed in 1907; he had dwelt on the heavy losses 
to the security holders that would inevitably result 
from the failure to dispose of their property prior to 
the expiration of the franchises; he had hoped to 
obtain material financial concessions from the com- 
panies. But in these efforts he met with no encour- 
agement and reluctantly permitted the aldermanic 
committee which carried on the negotiations to order 
a new appraisal of the properties. And though he 
still believes that the city is paying about $10,000,- 
cco more for the surface lines than it should in 
strict justice, he feels and admits that the great 


benefits of a permanent settlement of the traction 
question would in a very short time more than out- 
weigh the alleged sacrifice of the ten millions. 

This sane view does not appeal to the impossi- 
bilists or the demagogues. But it should appeal to 
the great body of level-headed men and women. 
The sincerity and enlightened progressivism of 
Mayor Dever and his advisers cannot be called in 
question. The solution he offers is not gratuitously 
generous to the traction interests. But these inter- 
ests cannot be intimidated or coerced. They must be 
met halfway, and Mayor Dever is honest and 
practical enough to be willing to deal with them. 

If the voters ratify the plan, Chicago will have a 
consolidated local transportation system with city- 
built, city-owned central subways capable of ex- 
pansion; with elevated lines, surface lines, and bus 
lines, the last-named as feeders. The fare is to be the 
lowest compatible with good service, but it is to be 
single, for all parts of the system will give and accept 
transfers. Long ago, wisely or otherwise, Chicago 
adopted the one-city-one-fare policy for the surface 


‘lines, and it desires to extend it to the elevated and 


other lines. No backward step is possible. 

It is contended by some that in twenty or thirty 
years bus lines will totally supersede elevated or sur- 
face trolley lines. This is a possibility, but it would be 
foolish and childish to turn down a good traction 
plan adapted to present conditions because of re- 
mote possibilities. Existing transportation proper- 

ies are worth what they are worth. The future will 
have to solve its own problems. 


HICAGO’S traction plan falls between mu- 
nicipal ownership and operation and regulated 
private ownership and operation. It is perhaps a 
good compromise even for communities that have 
cash or credit in abundance with which to embark 
upon vast municipalization schemes, for public 
operation under a spoils and conscienceless admin- 
istration would be financially disastrous and morally 
intolerable. 

But to cities that are without funds and without 
legal power to borrow on tangible physical assets, or 
on the security of the general taxing power, the Chi- 
cago plan seems a veritable godsend. It gives them 
everything save the power to operate at a loss and to 
prostitute service toward politics. It eliminates pri- 
vate profit and corporate control. It insures compe- 
tent management of utilities in the interest of the 
public, as well of the bondholders. However, utilities 
with sound long-term franchises and up-to-date 
methods of financing could hardly be compelled to 
sell out to cities on the peculiar terms of the Chicago 
plan. Schwartz certificates are safe and good, no 
doubt, but cash or first mortgage bonds are better. 
The Chicago plan is, at any rate, infinitely prefer- 
able to chaos, law suits, quarrels, execrable service, 
and hymns of hate. 
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Readers and Writers 


UCH comments as I have seen on 
S “Figures of the Passion of Our 
Lord” (Knopf), by Gabriel Miré, 
would seem to indicate that a piece of 
vulgarity like Papini’s “Life of Christ” is 
more acceptable to the average reader 
than a work of literature dealing largely 
with the same theme. A couple of years 
ago, when I was professionally interested 
in the introduction to this country of 
Continental European literature, I dis- 
cussed the possibility of translating 
“Figuras de la pasién del Sefior,” in order 
to show that Spain had done something 
better than provide a rehash of the New 
Testament by a converted anticlerical. 
We did not pursue the subject because I 
had doubts about finding a translator 
competent to do justice to the text, which 
depended very much upon its sheer liter- 
ary beauty for its effects. Now comes from 
London an English version by C. J. Ho- 
garth, which does full justice to the orig- 
inal. The question whether the work could 
be adequately translated is answered. 
There remains the other question: is there 
a public for a book which has no equal 
since Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus”? 

Gabriel Miré Ferrer, to give him his 
full name, was born in 1879 at Alicante, 
where his first book was published in 1901. 
This date establishes him as the youngest 
of the group known as the generation of 
1898, Unamuno, Azorin, and Baroja, who 
created modern Spanish literature. With 
Miré, by the way, we now have represent- 
ative works by each writer of that famous 
period when the national disaster of the 
Spanish-American War coincided with a 
great literary and intellectual revival. 
Although well into his ’forties, Gabriel 
Miré is not the author of the innumerable 
volumes which betray a desire to capture 
the public by reiterated assault. His 
works, up to date, number scarcely more 
than twelve, and he declares that he has 
never written poetry or plays, yet it is as 
a poet rather than a story-teller that he is 
esteemed in Spain. This last volume, 
“Figures of the Passion of Our Lord,” is 
essentially, a poem in prose. 


HEN the two volumes here merged 

into one appeared in 1916-1917, 
Miré announced them as part of a series 
of seven, entitled “ Figures of Bethlehem,” 
“Figures of Disciples,” “Saints and 
Feasts,” “‘Patriarchs and Prophets,” and 
“Monks,” but only “Figures of the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord” has been published. 
Like Papini’s, the interpretation of Miré 
is perfectly orthodox, but his manner is 


vastly more original. Christ does not come . 


into the foreground of the picture until 


By Ernest Boyd 


the dramatic scene with Pilate, and’ the 
scene, of course, is heightened by this de- 
vice. For the rest, Mirdé concentrates his 
attention, as the title indicates, on the 
other characters in the divine drama. In 
the mouth of Christ he places few words 
other than those actually recorded in the 
Gospels, and he attributes to Him nothing 
that has not the authority of the New 
Testament. Thus Miré sets himself the 
same limitations as Papini, but I think he 
contrives to accomplish greater things. 


HRIST is the axis about which a 
world revolves, and the reconstruc- 
tion of that world Miré devotes his imagi- 
nation. He follows those episodical figures 
which are barely mentioned, or very sum- 
marily described in the Bible: Judas, 
Joseph of Arimathea, Caiaphas, Simon of 
Cyrene, Mary Cleophas, Pilate, Barabbas, 
Annas, and innumerable minor persons 
whose names even are not on record. 
These people are evoked as full-dimen- 
sional figures, each with his life and back- 
ground. In its light we witness the part 
played by the character in the essential 
narrative. 

There are, in other words, all sorts of 
human tragedies within the framework of 
the Divine Tragedy, and it is upon these 
that Miré has lavished his vivid imagina- 
tion. For this part of his work he is en- 
titled to more credit than for his careful 
setting of the material conditions. His 
archeology is perfect, but that sort of 
thing has been done so often before that 
he might have been less elaborate of de- 
tail, The one reproach that has been 
brought against the book, both here and 
in Spain, actually derives from that side 
of the book, for Miré has been reminded 
that many people cannot really enjoy the 
archeological tours de force, of which 
Flaubert’s “Salammbé” is a classical 
example. 

An accusation, however, which I must 
regard as peculiar to his new American 
audience, is that which charges Miré with 
unconsciously or consciously justifying 
the crucifixion. The author, in the process 
of re-creating the times and the people, 
sets out circumstances quite naturally 
which it was not the business of the 
Gospels to discuss. The relations of the 
Jews and the Romans, the relations be- 
tween Herod and Pilate, the attitude of 
the Sanhedrin — these factors are seen, 
not as they strike a devout Christian of 
today, but as they seemed, and really 
were, in the eyes of all concerned at the 
time. Miré explains how the crucifixion 
was possible, but I fail to see that explana- 
tion and justification are the same. He 


would have betrayed his imaginative 
genius, his poetic integrity, had he in any 
way allowed himself to project into that 
world ideas and sympathies and beliefs 
which it could not reasonably possess. 
Miré has done nothing more than was 
done by Bernard Shaw when, in “Saint 
Joan,” he shows us with scrupulous fair- 
ness the point of view of the Church, the 
Holy Inquisition, and the political author- 
ities in England and France. Nobody has 
charged Shaw, nevertheless, with approv- 
ing or justifying the burning of the Maid. 

The realism of Miré’s treatment of the 
crucifixion itself, his descriptions of 
Christ, have been called repellant. The 
conventional image is certainly not here, 


for the Christ whom Miré wants us to see __ 


is the Man whom His persecutors as well 
as His disciples saw. It is again a question 
of historical perspective. The pictures of 
Christ which inevitably come to our minds 
when we try to visualize Him are ob- 
viously the reflection of a convention 
made by the great artists of Christendom. 


HE New Testament account does not 

withhold such realistic details as jus- 
tify the elaborations of such imaginative 
reconstruction as that which Miré has 
essayed. When Unamuno published his 
poem “The Christ of Velasquez,” I re- 
member certain English critics recoiled 
from his realism. To do so is to recoil from 
a fundamental thing in Spanish art, its 
streak of crude brutality. Northern Euro- 
peans, even northern Catholics, are often 
somewhat rebuffed by the naivetés and 
crudities of Catholicism in southern 
Europe. To the northern mind some veil 
is necessary where the more ingenuous 
south is not even conscious of irreverent 
familiarity. 

“Figures of the Passion of Our Lord” 
must be taken for what it is, an expression 
of a Spanish artist’s imagination. Gabriel 
Miré is essentially an artist in words, a 
poet; he is not a propagandist with a 
thesis or a message. He is a master of 
prose unequaled in his country, endowed 
with a prodigious verbal wealth and gift 
of original style, whose gamut is full of 
lovely tones, sonorous and strong, tender 
and delicate. He can render not only the 
form and color of things, but their interior 
emotion. His landscapes can be seen and 
touched; their smell rises to the nostrils; 
the reader becomes part of them. All 
these qualities are fouind in a book which 
would have pleased Renan and Anatole 
France by its historic detachment and 
perspective, and will hold all who care for 
the play of a vigorous and beautiful 
imagination. 
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A Good Life 


A Review by Nathan Haskell Dole 


WILLARD STRAIGHT. By Herbert 
Croly. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $5.00. 
LL things seem to have conspired 
A to aid Mr. Croly in producing his 
notable biography, just as the 
fates conspired to give Willard Straight 
the qualities, the training, the opportuni- 
ties, and even the name to accomplish 
his work. Like all true biographies, it is 
a drama, with the “conflict” required, 
with frequent subordinate climaxes and 
a finale such as the gods love to witness; 
but it is not merely a personal tragi- 
comedy like the lives of most men: it is 
concerned with some of the most momen- 
tous events of modern times. Willard 
Dickerman Straight had the eyes to see 
and the skill and wisdom to interpret them 
and the will to make them known. There- 
fore, in writing the life of this remarkably 
young man, Mr. Croly contributes to the 
history of the world, and his book is 
a document of the highest value. 

Willard was born at Oswego, New York, 
in 1880, where his father, a pioneer in 
scientific education, was a teacher and 
where his mother had graduated at the 
normal school. Both were of pure old 


English stock. Henry Straight died six | 


years later, and the widow, left with two 
children and without means, accepted an 
offer to go to Japan to teach in the Girls’ 
Normal School in Tokyo. She soon found 
herself afflicted with tuberculosis and 
returned to America, dying in Arizona in 
1890. Mr. Croly cites liberally from the 
careful diary in which she noted every 
aspect of her little son’s development. 
She was an artist; fond of books, lan- 
guages, music, and people; was deeply 
religious and mystical, full of sentiment, 
but not sentimental; kind and thoughtful, 
withal unalterably strict. 

She thoroughly understood his nature, 
and her death was a great loss to him. 
He and his sister Hax were consigned 
to the mercies of a quaint old maid, Dr. 
Ranier of Oswego, one of the pioneer 
women doctors. The boy was rather 
stubborn and mischievous, and both at 
home and at school was always in hot 


water. “Aunt Doc.” failed to understand - 


him, nor did his teachers. Finally, after an 
epic conflict with the principal of the 
school, who tried to punish him for some 
fault which he had not committed, he was 
expelled and was sent to the Bordentown 
Military Academy, where he won dis- 
,tinguished rank and great popularity. 
He just failed of a cadetship at West 
Point and so went to Cornell, specializing 
in architecture. He is described as “quiet, 
unobtrusive, obedient, clean-minded, rea- 
sonable, and ' well-balanced.” Not much 


interested in athletics, in every other 
activity he was prominent; “he ‘made’ 
all the teams, boards, societies, and clubs, 
which a socially-minded, aspiring young 
man could desire.” He also made in- 
fluential friends. In college journalism 
he was successful. 

Among his professor friends was the 
vivacious and versatile Englishman, 
Henry Morse Stevens, in whose conver- 
sation “he soaked himself... and 
emerged with a purer interest in ideas and 
with a more liberated intellectual out- 
look.” Stevens inoculated Straight with 
a passion for Kipling, and Kipling’s 
glamorous enthusiasm for the Far East 
perhaps brought back his recollections 
of Japan. There happened to be a de- 
mand for young men to enter the Imperial 
Customs Service of China. Straight 
applied to Sir Robert Hart for a position 
and was accepted. He sailed from New 
York in November, 1901, and began the 
systematic entries in his diary, which, 
with his letters, form the basis for a large 
part of the biography. Wherever he went 
he made use of his skill in drawing. The 
book contains nearly a hundred of his 
sketches, — carefully finished portraits, 
quick jottings, picturesque details, — 
to say nothing of many photographs. 
His descriptions are no less graphic. He 
showed himself often a poet in prose. He 
spent six months at Nanking in the study 
of Chinese, rapidly mastering the 219 
basic characters, the puzzling scale of 
tones, the practice in talking, nor did he 
fail to take every advantage of the varied 
and wholesome social enjoyments open 
to the students. He so outstripped his 
comrades that he was ordered to Peking, 
“the Mecca of the Service,” where he 
almost immediately became private secre- 
tary to Hart —a great honof. He was 
there two years, meeting everyone of 
note and always affectionately regarded. 


NE of his best exploits was secretly, 
in the purple disguise of a 
Llama (sic), attending the propitiation 
service at the Yung Ho Kung temple, 
most vividly described by him with a 
realization of its tremendous risks. In 
February, 1904, he resigned with Sir 
Robert’s blessing to go to Japan as war 
correspondent. 

After the war was ended he went to 
Seoul as private secretary to Edward 
Morgan and as vice consul. There he 
witnessed the murder of Korea. It is a 
tragic story, and Straight learned thor- 
oughly to distrust the Japanese, however 
much he admired their abilities. Later, 
after a few months in Cuba, Straight 
was appointed as consul general at 


Mukden. So he went back to the East 
and entered into the most exciting period 
of his feverish existence. He established 
himself in a deserted temple — ample in 
size and in outbuildings, but colder than 
an igloo. “His official record at Mukden 
is unique in the history of the Consular 
Service.” He was a de facto ambassador, 
and his aim was to promote American 
national interests in northern China. 
Against him were arrayed the Japanese 
Empire and the intrigues of Russia. 
Almost incredible were the obstacles 
which they put in his way. His corre- 
spondence was opened; his codes were 
stolen; shipments were arbitrarily held 
up and often ruined; trade-marks were 
appropriated and altered. Mr. Croly says 
picturesquely: “Mounted though he ap- 
peared to be on a crazy little pony and 
armed with a lath for a sword and a reed 
for a lance, he was not afraid to enter the 
lists against the dragon of Japanese 
imperialism.” For two years this unequal 
battle was waged — and then the State 
Department permitted Willard Straight 
to make an exploring expedition through 
Manchuria! 


OW, after he was recalled, he be- 

came associated with Mr. Harriman 
and was the leading spirit in the attempt 
to carry out a vast railway enterprise; 
how the State Department bungled; how 
international complications blocked his 
grandiose plans for the benefit of China 
and of the United States; how he was 
involved in the delicate and complicated 
scheme to restore Chinese finances; how 
he was kept going by his ambition to 
prove worthy of his love for Miss Dorothy 
Whitney —a love finally triumphant; 
how he yearned for great enterprises, 
even while in the employ of the Morgans 
and a partner in the American Interna- 
tional Corporation; how he started the 
brilliant monthly, Asia, and became 
pecuniarily interested in the New Re- 
public; how, when the Great War broke 
out, he enlisted and, not being a Demo- 
crat, was meagrely assigned to office 
work, when he desired action; and how, 
partly as a result of his bitter disappoint- 
ment, he finally succumbed to the “flu” 
and died in November, 1918, is all told 
with deep understanding by his biog- 
rapher, with many extracts from his 
letters and from his later diaries. 

It is a moving, an inspiring drama, a 
work to be recommended to everyone 
who loves adventures, who cares for the 
experiences of a noble, patriotic man. 
It is rather sad that the publishers did 
not see fit to add an index. Otherwise, it 
is a fine example of book publishing. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Lives and Times. Four Informal American 
Biographies. By Meade Minnigerode. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

R. MINNIGERODE tells in an 
engaging fashion the stories of 

Stephen Jumel, Merchant; William 

Eaton, Hero; Theodosia Burr, Prodigy; 

Edmond Charles Genét, Citizen. He does 

not give the impression of having burned 

an inordinate amount of midnight oil in 
research; nor does he, like Gamaliel 

Bradford, reconstruct the intimate souls 

of his characters; but he does tell their 

vivid stories in a manner as effective as it 

is interesting. The material is skillfully 

handled, the “human interest” of these 
long-dead men and women brilliantly 
presented. One hopes that Mr. Minni- 
gerode will stick to this kind of writing in 
which he has competence and good taste. 


* ee kK * 


Bill the Conquerer. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
New York: Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


N this vale of tears one is grateful 
for the continuing fecundity of Mr. 
Wodehouse. One is guaranteed in any of 
his books an even-tempered cheerfulness, 
a pleasant story, a good deal of wit, and 
several excellent laughs. The present 
volume lives up to this formula. Why ask 
for more? 
ke EH 


Fonah. By Robert Nathan. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 


R. NATHAN has made a novel 
out of the story of that earnest 
young prophet, Jonah, built after the 
Anatole France tradition. It has humor, 
charm, and a smooth slyness. An amusing, 


effective book. 
** ** * 


The Secret of the Coup a’ Etat. Unpublishet 
correspondence of Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, Morny, Flahaut, and others. 
Edited by the Earl of Kerry, with an 
introduction by Philip Guedalla. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

LAHAUT was Talleyrand’s illegiti- 
mate son and in turn fathered the 
illegitimate Morny, whose mother was 

Queen Hortense. Both Flahaut and 


Morny prospered, but unquestionably 
Flahaut served the first Napoleon better 
than his stock-jobbing son served Napo- 
leon III. There is nothing in these letters 
to rehabilitate Morny in the good opinion 
of the world, which has long considered 
him the evil genius of the French dynasty 


that ended at Sedan. But Flahaut must 
have been such a truly remarkable person; 
and his life is the stuff of which romances 


are made. 
** * * * 


James Branch Cabell. By Carl Van Doren. 
New York: Robert McBride & Co. 
$1.00. 


HE writer whom many people con- 
sider the most significant figure in 
American literature today pigeonholed 
and catalogued into minor and major and 
scholia and bibliography. Mr. Van 
Doren has done his work sympathetically 


and carefully. 
** * * * 


The Grub Street Nights Entertainment. By 
J. C. Squire. New York: Geo. H. 
Doran Co. $2.50. 


PLEASANT collection of stories 

dealing with the humors of literary 
life. Mr. Squire tells a story skillfully and 
well; whether it be sad or satirical or gay, 
it is always competently done. In addition, 
he knows his subject. Grub Street is a long 
street and thickly settled, but Mr. Squire 
knows the varied legions of that strange 
thoroughfare. A book many will enjoy. 


kee KX 


The Early History of the Coldstream 
Guards. By G. Davies. New York: 
The Oxford University Press. 


HANDSOME volume and a clear 

and interesting presentation of the 
history of a great regiment. The chapters 
dealing with the Restoration are partic- 
ularly informative. The book is well 
illustrated, but one wishes that the 
guardsmen who posed in Seventeenth 
Century military costume looked a little 
less like assistants at a fancy-dress ball. 


** * * & 


Triple Fugue. By Osbert Sitwell. New 
York: Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


HE first story in the volume, “Low 

Tide,” is an excellent piece of work. 
The others seem to be the efforts of an 
involved and not very successful disciple 
of Aldous Huxley. 


** * * * 


Sturly. By Pierre Custot. Translated 
from the French by Richard Alding- 
ton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50. 

HE life story of a sturgeon as told by 

himself. Sounds fishy and is. But 
there are many biological facts of under- 
sea life brought out in a whimsical tale 
which will interest both old and young. 


Troubadour. By Alfred Kreymbourg. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 


AN autobiography of a sensitive young 
man who developed himself into a 
literary artist. Considering his beginnings 
and his equipment for life, this was no 
small achievement. Somehow, one likes 
him better in his early years of develop. 
ment, of climbing upward toward a dim, 
half-realized ideal, than in the later years 
consecrated to reaping the rewards. His 
book is a frank, revealing document, not 
the story of a great man, but almost a 
great story of a man. 


* * *k * * 


Adventures of a Scholar Tramp. By Glen 
H. Mullin. New York: The Century 
Co. $2.00. 


MBECILES write about “the lure of 
the road” and Wanderlust and 
hoboland. Mr. Mullin writes from real 
experience a genuine narrative of the 
nonworking, nonpaying traveler. It is all 
true and as accurate as is compatible with 
the postal laws. The hobos’ conversation 
is five hundred per cent more real than 
their conversation in any similar book 
known to this reviewer and contains just 
about thirteen per cent of reality, which 
is quite as much as it should contain. A 
real document, but not one you should 
read aloud to your growing sons. 


xe KK * 


Kelsey’s Rural Guide. By David Stone 
Kelsey. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $1.50. 


FARMER who can write has been 

discovered at last in Kelsey of 
Connecticut. Anyone who farms or gar- 
dens in that part of America that lies 
between Newfoundland and the Cotton 
Belt and between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Atlantic will find this modestly 
priced book both a delight and a paying 


investment. 
** kK kK * 


The Diary of Otto Braun. Edited by Julie 
Volgelstein. Introduction .by Have- 
lock Ellis. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

ILY BRAUN’S wonder child, a marvel 
of manliness and intellectual vigor, 

was killed in the field April 28, 1918. No 
individual death in all the millions of 
untimely deaths caused by the Great War, 
was more costly to the world than his. 

A philosopher-poet, as this book abun- 

dantly proves, he might have been another 

Goethe in a generation that is noticeably 

short of unquestionably first-rate minds. 
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Here and There 


With Chanticleer and Others 


Echoes from the Dead Past 
In Literature and Life 
1840 
‘* AND now, Cuthbert, tell me, have I 
A convinced you that it was wrong 
to take the apple which belonged 
to good Farmer Rudge?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, indeed you have. I feel 
most deeply that my act was wicked, and 
never, never again shall I take anything 
which does not belong to me. Tell me, sir, 
do you think he will forgive me if I confess 
my fault?” Etc., etc. 

1893 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, Delegates to 
the Third Annual Convention of the 
Bustle Makers of America: We have met 
together today in this splendid convention 
in this great city —shall I call it this 
bustling city?” (Laughter and tears.) 
Etc., etc. 

1830 

Throwing himself at her feet, the Earl 
placed one hand on his heart and with the 
other seized, with a gesture as passionate 
as it was respectful, the hand of the fair 
Emilia. 

“Ah, Emilia!” he cried. “If I may dare 
to address you by that name. Noblest and 
most virtuous of females, may I hope that 
you have understood the sentiment which 
animates this bosom? Can I feel that your 
womanly intuition has pierced beneath 
that cold reserve which both my position 
and my lineage impose upon me? Know 
then, fairest Emilia, that he who kneels 
before thee — ” etc., etc. 


1808 

Alfredo surveyed the scene with inde- 
scribable emotion. The sea roaring at the 
foot of the steep, jagged cliffs, the wild 
mountains rearing up black in the moon- 
light, the ancient abbey through whose 
dark, ivy-mantled windows bats, “those 
myriad messengers of night,” incessantly 
darted — all the melancholy grandeur of 
the time and place seemed but the answer 
of nature to the melancholy and the 
grandeur of his unhappy soul. 


1872 
Summum Bonum 

A capital story is told of the quick 
retort of that well-known divine, Arch- 
deacon Trouthook, to a village boy in 
Pentwhithwick, Wales, where the reverend 
gentleman was passing his vacation. One 
day by the roadside he saw a boy endeav- 
oring with a crust of bread to distract the 
attention of a large dog from a bone which 
he was gnawing. 

“Well, well, my lad,” said the arch- 
deacon, “he prefers the bone it seems.” 


“Zur?” answered the rustic youth. 

“Certainly,” retorted the eminent 
clergyman, “‘you know the old saying — 
“nil nisi bonum.’” 


Anytime before 1919 


“What’ll you have?” 
“Oh, I'll have a Gin Fizz.” 
“Well, here’s how!” 
“How!” 

ad lib. 








A United Front Against 
the Reds 


T is high time that all of us funda- 

mentalists should realize the true 
nature of the insidious attacks now be- 
ing made on the Doctrine of Evolution. 
Doubters and scoffers are everywhere. 
Disguised in the learned robes of the 
higher Criticism, skeptics and agnostics 
like William Jennings Bryan and John 
Roach Straton subtly seek to undermine 
our faith by attacking individual Biolo- 
gists. Even the sacred name of Darwin is 
not spared in their impious assaults. 
Strong as our faith may be, founded as it 
is on the simple Anthropoid creed, — “I 
believe in Evolution, although I do not 
know quite what it is,” — however rugged 
and true our devotion to that great doc- 
trine, yet even the strongest and simplest 
of us may find his faith gradually under- 
mined and weakened by, the sly questions 
of Doubting Bryan or the innuendoes of 
Scoffing Straton. 


Our faith may be secure, but how of 
our little ones? Do you know that in 
many schools in this America of ours the 
Doctrine of Evolution is being constantly 
attacked? Not openly always, but by 
omission, by innuendo, and criticism. Do 
you know that children, young boys and 
girls, are constantly taught in certain 
Sunday Schools — subsidized apparently 
by Bolshevist gold — that the Doctrine 
of Evolution is only a theory and un- 
proved? Do you realize that there are 
colleges where instead of protecting the 
faith and ideals of the young men and 
women committed to their charge, instead 
of bringing them up in a devout and simple 
orthodoxy, so-called professors and teach- 
ers inculcate the most revolutionary and 
destructive heresies, scanning and ana- 
lyzing the “Origin of Species” in a 
hostile spirit, attempting to select and 
choose certain truths which they will 
accept, forsooth, and certain others which 
they will deny. It is noticeable very often 


that these destructive and revolutionary 
critics are basing their attacks on lines 
laid down by Jewish writers, which again 
brings up the query of an international 
Bolshevism financed by Jews and aiming 
at the destruction of our institutions. 


This thing has got to stop. We funda- 
mentalists must stand together as one 
man behind the slogan — Evolution Not 
Revolution. It is all very well to prate of 
free speech and the Separation of Church 
and State, but there comes a point when 
liberty degenerates into license. That 
point has been reached today. We invite 
you to join with us in an organization 
pledged to secure legislation making the 
teaching of the Doctrine of Evolution 
compulsory in all schools and institutions 
of learning and forbidding the promulga- 
tion of Jewish or other doctrines hostile to 
our scientific institutions. Only so can we 
protect our youth, the future citizens of 
“America the Beautiful”; only so can we 
assure their safety from the assault of the 
revolutionaries and the radicals, from the 
Bryans and the Stratons of today and 
tomorrow. 

The Committee of One Hundred 
For Evolutionary America. 








A Song of Muscle Shoals 
(After Kipling’s “‘ The Bell Buoy’’) 


Mine were the sinews of war — 

Gold from the treasury vault. 
Fighting was finished before 

I was. That isn’t my fault. 

Now is the cash in the ground — 
Nobody offers to buy. 

Am I to blame if I’m muscle-bound? 
(Shoals! "Ware Shoals!) Not I! 


Once it was rumored as how 
By me the bellicose sword 
Might be beat into a plow 
Or a spare part of a Ford. 
Henry neglected to send 
Bids for a requisite fee. 
Would he take hold of a bargain’s 
short end? 
(Shoals! "Ware Shoals!) Not he! 


That’s why I ripple along 
Down South in Alabam’ — 
Dull as an old mammy song — 
Nobody giving a dam. 
Congressmen fritter and fuss 
On in their talkative way. 
Have they done much to clear up this 
muss? 


(Shoals! "Ware Shoals!) Not they! 
FAIRFAX DOWNEY 
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What the World Is Doing 


peace in Europe, built upon mutual 
agreement and trust, rather than 

upon the force of arms, are contained in 
the speech of AusTEN CHam- 

For Peace BERLAIN, British Secretary 

in Europe of State for Foreign Affairs, 

delivered before the House 
of Commons on March 24. A curious hush 
settled over the question of guaranteeing 
peace, following England’s rejection of the 
Geneva Protocol. Then came the German 
proposals: the promise of maintaining the 
status quo in the west, and of making no 
attempt to change the eastern frontiers 
excepting through amicable resort to the 
League. In return, the Allies were to 
withdraw all troops from the Rhineland. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S suggestions were 
based upon the German proposals. He 
recognized France’s need for security and 
her right to expect some guarantee from 
England to that end. But Britain, he went 
on, could not “offer to the French Gov- 
ernment or the Belgian Government a 
one-sided pact of guarantee of their 
frontiers directly pointed at Germany,” 
nor could she “undertake the extension 
of her responsibilities to the eastern 
frontiers of Germany.” Still, he feels, 
there is no need for worry, since no one 
has greater interest in preserving peace 
with Germany than Poland. Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN feels that unless Germany is ad- 
mitted to the League without reservations, 
the essence of the League will be destroyed. 

France has been waiting silently for 
this statement of the British position, and 
early dispatches indicate that it has been 
favorably received. Objections are to be 

found in the fact that 
French Doubt France distrusts any prom- 

ise Germany may make. 
Also, France fears for the sanctity of 
Poland’s frontiers, which Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN feels to be sufficiently guarded by 
economic interest. But the British Foreign 
Secretary is regarded by all parties as the 
true friend of France and immense relief 
seems to be felt now that the English 
attitude, expressing such willingness to 
stand by France, has been expressed. 

Though the matter was not mentioned 
in the speech, it is understood that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN favors the summoning of a 
European political conference, laid out 
along the lines of the Dawes economic 
conference, to settle the security of Eu- 
rope. Whether American participation 
would be invited remains a question. 

At Washington, it has been stated in 
Administration circles that the President 
has requested Secretary KELLOGG to look 
thoroughly into the feelings of the powers 


JR pevccinE hopes for a permanent 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


on another Washington con- 
ference. The White House 
denies that the matter has 
been put in the form of a 
request to Mr. KELLocc, stating that 
Mr. Coo.ipcE, who would like to summon 
a conference if he thought there were a 
possibility of its achieving definite ends, 
had simply discussed the matter generally 
with his Secretary of State. 


To Limit 
Arms 





(Keystone) 
Joun G. Sarcent, ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


“I feel like a cat in a strange garret”’ 


The Japanese Government, according 
to correspondence of the Christian Science 
Monitor, would be favorable to another 
disarmament conference if called by Presi- 

dent Coo.ince for Washing- 
Japan Agrees ton. The word is unofficial, 

but seems to deny the 
statement of an under official of the for- 
eign office, made a few months ago, that 
while the Japanese Government favored 
participation in a disarmament con- 
ference, it was probable that public opin- 
ion in Japan would make it impossible 
to send representatives. 

President Coo.incE is expected to take 
a long vacation in New England this 
summer, giving his attention to the prob- 
lems which will in all probability, trou- 

ble the early weeks of 
Mr. Coolidge the sixty-ninth Congress. 

Among these are further 
reduction of taxes and revision of income 
tax law; American participation in the 
World Court; consolidation of the rail- 
roads and reconsideration of the bill to 
lower the interest rate on the money 
loaned by the Government to the rail- 
roads during the war; consideration of a 


new reduction of arms conference. It js 
hardly to be thought that the President 
will fail to turn his attention as well to the 
weak spot in the Administration arma. 
ment which appeared in the Senate fight 
over the WaRREN nomination. With that 
struggle, the vision of a “safe working 
majority” in the Senate disappeared, and 
perhaps from the summer conferences, 
a new Old Guard will make its appearance. 

General Dawes, relieved of his official 
duties with the end of the sixty-ninth 
Congress’ special session, plans to carry 
before the country his fight against the 

present Senate rules which 

Mr. Dawes allow unlimited debate. 

Since his inaugural address, 
when with a vigor and oddness of delivery 
which surprised even those familiar with 
the force of the Dawes personality, he 
attacked the Senate for slowing up the 
nation’s business through its filibuster 
tactics, the General has been planning 
ramifications of his onslaught. His first 
speech will probably be delivered before 
the annual meeting of the Associated 
Press Association in New York City on 
April 21. 

But Vice President Dawes is not the 
only public figure who will utilize the 
summer months to place his opinions be- 
fore the public. Senator Boran, chairman 

of the Committee on Foreign 

Mr. Borah Affairs, has it in mind to tell 
the country just what he 

thinks about the World Court. On March 
20, he fired an opening gun in Philadelphia, 
telling members of the Tri-State Insurance 
Congress that he would use all his influence 
to prevent the United States from entering 
the World Court under provisions of the 
Geneva Protocol. “All sane people want 
peace,” he said. “The difference of 
opinion is merely in the manner in which 
they want this peace permanently as- 
sured.” Senator BoraH desires his pre- 
viously stated reservations made part 
of any agreement drawing the United 
States into the World Court. They 
stipulate that this Government shall have 
power to pass on differences arising be- 
tween the various powers without being 
subjected to arbitrary political influence. 

With the adjournment of the Senate, 
sine die, on March 18, Washington re- 
turns to a state of peace, not to be broken, 


before the reconvening of 


The Senate the sixty-ninth Congress 
on December 1, 1925. 

The closing hours of the special ses- 
sion were marked by little but monotony, 
excepting President Coo.ipce’s renewal 
of the appointment of Tuomas F, Woop- 
Lock of New York to the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission. A rapid canvass 
was taken, disclosing that Mr. Woop- 
LocK’s nomination would be the storm 
center of another potential row, resem- 
bling that which was aroused over the nom- 
jnation of CHARLES BrecHER WARREN 
to be Attorney-General, and in conse- 
quence, Mr. WoopLock’s name was 
pigeonholed. Senator Heflin of Alabama 
furnished a small amount of fire by an 
attack upon the “subsidized” news- 
papers, Senator Norris anathematized 
the “waterpower trust,” Senator Sran- 
FIELD attempted to hold the session with 
a discussion of “home-owned”’ banks, 
Senator BLEasE began a speech upon the 
state of the nation, but finally, the 
protesting Mr. Curtis, Republican floor 
leader, introduced a motion to adjourn. 

In the absence of an official report of 
the “battle” which took place off south- 
ern California, between the Blue and 
Black fleets of our Navy, certain details 

of the action are obtainable 

Attack on which may cause the coun- 

Our Shores try to regret that an aug- 

mented air force has not 
been looked upon with more favor. For it 
is said that the manceuvres established 
that our Pacific Coast may not be de- 
fended without adequate airplane sup- 
port. But there were unhappy details, 
too, for the protagonists of a formidable 
air service. Airplane carriers, such as the 
new Lexington and Saratoga, are impracti- 
cal in heavy seas, and the catapults which 
our new cruisers carry for the purpose of 
launching ’planes are also useless unless 
the sea is calm. With the battle over, both 
fleets steamed into San Diego Harbor to 
decide who won. Once that is decided, the 
country may know more of what is now 
largely conjecture, while the fleets will 
soon steam on to Hawaii. 

A sharp break in the wheat market and 
general fall in stock market values have 
given the financially minded in the coun- 
try considerable pause, but Secretaries 

MELLon and Hoover are 

The Market quick to assert that there 
is no reason for great con- 

cern. Losses were taken largely by specula- 
tors, they state; most of the wheat was out 
of the hands of the farmers, according to 
Mr. MEtton, when the drop occurred, sig- 
nifying that the purchasing power of the 
agricultural part of the country has not 
been lessened. The receivership of the St. 
Paul Railroad (INDEPENDENT, p. 391) is 
not believed by Mr. Hoover to be a sign 
of depression. Employment is increasing, 
he points out, the surest sign of prosperity. 

A devastating tornado, sweeping on 
March 18 through southern Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri, left in its wake a toll 
of over seven hundred dead, and injured 
numbered at nearly three 
thousand. No exact estimate 
is available of the property 
loss, but calculations place it between 


700 Dead 


$5,000,000 and $6,000,000. Murphysboro, 
Illinois, with a population of 11,000, 
apparently suffered the greatest loss of 
life with a casualty list of more than a 
thousand. West Frankfort, thirty miles 
to the south, came second. Whole villages 
were literally razed to the ground, and 
in about five hours, the tornado swept 
over some three hundred miles. 

In the death of Marquis Curzon of 
Kedleston, lord president of the council, 
England has lost one of her distinguished 
statesmen. As Viceroy of India, and later 
during the war years, Lord 
Curzon held to his place in 
British Cabinets until, when 
the Conservatives returned to power un- 
der Stantey Batpwin, he was relegated 


Marquis 
Curzon 





(Keystone) 
Marguis Curzon or KEDLESTON 
“He never became a statesman of the first 
- water” 


to the place he held at the time of his 
death: president of the House of Lords. 
Death came to him on March 20. 

A version of the text of the Russo- 
Japanese Treaty recently ratified between 
the two Governments, by which Japan 
grants de jure recognition to Russia, has 

been given out from Soviet 

Russo-Jap sources. In addition to the 

Treaty _ usual articles dealing with 
the grant of all rights of one 

country’s nationals within the other’s 
boundaries, the text contains provisions 
by which the Soviet Government grants 
concessions to the Japanese in the north- 
ern part of the island of Sakhalin. Japa- 
nese concerns recommended by the 
Japanese Government are to have the 
right to exploit fifty per cent of the area of 
every oil field previously mentioned in a 
memorandum given to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. In addition, the Japanese will have 
the right to explore certain other oil lands 
on the eastern shore of northern Sakhalin 





over an area of one thousand versts. Con- 
cessions for exploitation of coal deposits 
on the western shore of northern Sakhalin 
are to be decided upon by concession con- 
tracts. As payment, five to eight per cent 
of the output of the coal fields and five to 
fifteen per cent of the output of the oil 
fields will go to the Soviet Government. 
Japanese troops now quartered on Sak- 
halin will be withdrawn before May 5. 

Oil fields in northern Sakhalin were 
also leased to the Sinclair Oil Company, 
and on March 24, by a decision of a 
Soviet court, the concession was declared 

void. The judgment ordered 
Sinclair Loses the Soviet Government to 

return to the company 
$100,000 deposited by the American con- 
cern as a guarantee. The decision was 
based upon the fact that the Sinclair 
Company did not commence operations 
immediately, as it is said their contract 
with the Soviet Government stipulated. 
An attempt to do so was frustrated by the 
Japanese army of occupation which ar- 
rested the expedition. M. KarakHAN 
stated that the Japanese troops could not 
be regarded as force majeure, since both 
contracting parties had prior knowledge 
of the occupation. He had done every- 
thing-in his power, he stated, to facilitate 
the company’s actions. Representatives 
of the Sinclair Oil Company state that an 
appeal will be carried to a higher Soviet 
court, but there seems little chance of its 
reversing the present decision, because of 
Russia’s present agreement with Japan 
concerning northern Sakhalin. 

Premier Musso.in1 dramatically dem- 
onstrated his return to health and the 
reins of government on March 22 by 
participating in the sixth anniversary of 
the founding of Fascismo, 
delivering a short, stormy 
address to 150,000 persons 
gathered beneath his windows. Any ru- 
mors that Mussouin1 has suffered a fall 
in popularity seem to be belied in the 
tremendous ovation which he received. 
“This meeting marks for me and for 
you a total and integral resumption of 
Fascist action against all of our enemies,” 
he said. “Will you follow me?” Hats 
went into the air at that, and a tremen- 
dous roar of “Viva Mussolini. Viva il 
Duce,” arose from the crowd. Musso.Lin1 
had returned. 

Meanwhile, the industrial strikes con- 
tinue throughout Italy. At Milan, the 
Socialist trade-union decided to end the 
strike, but at Trieste, Monfalcone, and 

Turin, it continues. Condi- 

Strikes in tions in Turin have reached 

Italy such a serious aspect that 
factories are shut down. 
It is claimed that the strikes grow out of 
an attempt by the Socialist trade-unions 
to display their strength and that there 
are no economic causes, the workers being 
satisfied with the wages Fascism has 
secured for them. 


Il Duce 
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The Collapse of a Great Empire Builder 


A Discussion of the Receivership of the St. Paul Railroad 


F the fall of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway into the hands of a 
receiver shocks the public into a reali- 
zation of a distressful situation in which 
the railroads of the Northwest have 
floundered in recent years, and results in 
definite measures being taken in the di- 
rection of relieving this condition, then its 
sacrifice will not have been in vain. If it 
brings home to the people a realization of 
the menace hidden in the Gooding bill, if 
it demonstrates the necessity of enabling 
the carriers to meet the competition of 
water-borne traffic through the Panama 
Canal, if it emphasizes the simple justice 
in the proposition that the United States 
Treasury should reduce the interest rates 
on the sums that it has advanced to the 
carriers, and if it directs attention to some 
of the inequalities in the present railroad 
rate structure, then it may be fairly re- 
garded as a constructive event in. the 
nation’s economic history. 

There is little point in considering any 
charge that the St. Paul’s troubles arose 
from the mistakes of its own management. 
When the decision was reached nearly 
twenty-five years ago to build a line from 
the Missouri River to the coast, the St. 
Paul was simply following the footsteps of 
James J. Hill, now regarded as an empire 
builder. It was, moreover, forced to choose 
between standing still as a local granger 
road at the mercy of strong competitors 
who had connections with the coast or 
striking out for itself by building across 
fifteen hundred miles of thinly settled 
country and three mountain ranges. Con- 
struction of the Panama Canal had hardly 
begun. Its import to the. transcontinental 
railroads could hardly have been foreseen. 

On the contrary, the visions of its 
officers of a great development of the 
Northwest were in a fair way borne out by 
subsequent developments. If we consider 
the expansion that has already occurred in 
the five States through which the new ex- 
tension was to pass, it is a reasonable as- 
sumption that the expansion that has 
taken place exceeded even the wildest 
dreams. The population of the States of 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington has increased over 
120 per cent in the two decades that have 
since passed. The number of farms in those 
States has increased 97 per cent, and 
the value of the farm land contained had 
risen from $549,000,000 in 1900 to $5,512,- 
000,000 in 1920, an increase of more than 
goo per cent. The St. Paul, of course, can- 
not assume entire credit for empire build- 
ing of this magnitude, but there is little 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


doubt that the facilities offered by the 
extension to the Pacific Coast contributed 
heavily to the economic development of 
that section of the country. Amid all the 
hue and cry that arose from the agricul- 
tural districts about high freight rates, a 
few years ago, scarcely a word was raised 
in the defense of the railroads which made 
it possible to farm that territory and which 
were indirectly responsible for much of the 
rise in land values. 





Ill Omens? 


The receivership of the St. 
Paul Railroad has caused con- 
siderable flurry, many people 
supposing it to be a clear sign of 
an approaching business de- 
pression in the country. Secre- 
tary Mellon and _ Secretary 
Hoover have both stated that 
in their opinions this and other 
recent stock market fluctuations 
are not omens of any serious 
break in the present general 
prosperity. In this article Mr. 
Hanson discusses the railroad 
problems of the moment and 

their causes. 











The St. Paul’s troubles mark the climax 
of the difficult railroad situation that has 
obtained in the Northwest in recent years, 
and which were manifested when first the 
St. Paul dividends were passed, to be 
followed a short time later by reductions 
in the dividends on the stock of the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. Since the war these difficulties 
have been most marked. It is more than a 
coincidence, perhaps, that traffic through 
the Panama Canal has expanded from 
6,981,996 tons in 1919 to 26,633,477 tons 
in 1924. Of last year’s traffic through the 
Canal, 13,527,555 tons represented inter- 
coastal freight, an increase of 67 per cent 
over that of the preceding year, in busi- 
ness which comes largely in competition 
with the transcontinental railroads. 


Rates for water-borne traffic are much | 


lower than rail charges. It is possible to 
ship goods from as far inland as the Missis- 
sippi River Valley to Atlantic ports, 
thence through the Canal and deliver 
them throughout the intermountain States 
at rates lower than those charged by the 
transcontinental railroads on the direct 
haul. Under the Gooding bill the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would be. 


deprived of the right to establish lower 
rates on long hauls which would meet 
this water competition than on rates to 
intermediate points. If this bill is passed, 
the railroads will find it impossible ta 
compete in the future with traffic through 
the Canal. The Western carriers have not 
as yet asked permission to make rates so 
low as to discourage this Canal business, 
but they have desired to be permitted 
to compete for it on somewhere near 
equal terms. 

Even if the Northwestern carriers suc- 
ceed in regaining a portion of this traffic, 
it is a question whether rates as a whole in 
that district are not unreasonably low 
compared with those in other districts, 
When general upward revisions in rates 
were ordered in 1920, ranging from 25 to 
40 per cent by districts, the Northwestern 
roads were allotted the 25 per cent rise. 
In 1922, these rates were reduced so that 
the Northwestern roads retained only 
1214 per cent of the advantage gained. 
Theoretically, the railroads are entitled to 
earn an average return on their invested 
capital of 5 34 per cent per annum, but last 
year the Northwestern group earned the 
least of any, only 3.12 per cent. This 
treatment of the Northwestern railroads 
doubtless rose because of the depression 
in the wheat-growing districts, which di- 
rected much criticism to railroad freight 
rates; but whether it is best for the com- 
munity to deprive the railroads of an 
earning power sufficient to allow them to 
keep equipment in good condition and 
furnish facilities when needed is open to 
question. 

Some insist, moreover, that the St. 
Paul might eventually have worked out of 
its difficulties without a receivership had 
the Government consented to a revision of 
the interest rate charged on its loans to 
the railroads from 6 per cent to 4 per cent. 
Rightly or wrongly, the effect of this 
policy is to put the Government in the 
banking business. It is borrowing on its 
own credit at from 234 to 4 per cent and 
lending at 6 per cent to the carriers. 
Moreover, the Transportation Act pro- 
vides that the carriers shall not earn more 
than 534 per cent on their invested cap- 
ital, under penalty of dividing excess 
profits with the Government. Such incon- 
sistencies are intolerable; but if the pass- 
ing of these 11,000 miles of railroad into 
the hands of a receiver ultimately results 
in a reform of particular issues in the rail- 
road problem of the moment, then the 
sacrifice of the St. Paul will not have been 
in vain. 
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Letters to the Editor 


General Mitchell Explains 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I know you are doing a great deal to- 
ward enlightening the people on aéro- 
nautics. Aviation is very different from 
either armies or navies in its economic 
aspect. Every military airplane can be 
used in time of peace for some useful 
undertaking not necessarily connected 
with war. Every pilot employed in civil 
aviation can be used in case of war and is 
ninety per cent efficient at least in time 
of peace. Every mechanic used in civil 
aviation is one hundred per cent efficient 
in time of war. In time of peace, the bulk 
of the effort and thought of a nation in an 
aéronautical way may be applied to civil 
and commercial development of aéro- 
nautics and this same effort and thought 
can be shifted at once to military pur- 
poses. There is no reason, for instance, 
why the air forces in time of peace should 
not be employed in mapping the country, 
patroling the forests to prevent forest 
fires, carrying the mail, eliminating insect 
pests from cotton, fruit trees, and other 
vegetation, and in making an aéronautical 
commercial transportation survey of the 
country to determine what can be carried 
economically and at a profit through the 
air instead of on boats, railroads, and by 
automobiles, and in working out new com- 
mercial air routes throughout the world. 
The Government, for instance, in time of 
peace should maintain only a small per- 
centage of its total aérial strength on 
strictly military duty: the rest could be 
used on civil work for the greater part of 
the time and assembled for a month or so 
each year to perform manceuvres and 
military training. 

Armies and navies are no longer capable 
of enunciating or putting into effect the 
complete military policy for a country. 
The voice of the air must be listened to in 
all councils with equal force as is that of 
the army and the navy. We are further 
behind in our arrangements of national 
defense in this country commensurate 
with our position, strength and wealth 
than any other great nation. We are 
spending too much money, getting too 
little for it, have only the most rudimen- 
tary plans for the future and no organi- 
zation capable of carrying them out in 
their entirety. 

Our national defense should be co- 
ordinated under a single direction with a 
Secretary of the National Defense having 
under him Sub-Secretaries of Air, Land 
and Water. There should be a council in 
connection with this Department having 
in it the Secretary of State, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Sub-Secretaries of 





Air, Land, and Water, to recommend the 
policies of national defense to the Presi- 
dent. In this way our policy of national 
defense could be coérdinated with our 
foreign relations and our financial ability. 

We must all study this question care- 
fully and bring about a solution of it as 
soon as practicable. Not only.will it insure 
the safety of this country, but the saving 
of a great deal of treasure and the estab- 
lishment of transportation lines through 
the air which will further our civilization 
more than any other element, 


Ws. MircHeE-t, 


Brigadier General, Air Service, 
Assistant Chief of Air Service. 





More “‘Lame Ducks” 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 


Mr. Bentley Warren’s article in THE 
INDEPENDENT of February 21 is an ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable piece of 
work, and I hope the question will be 
brought up before the Supreme Court so 
that it may be decided as to the length of 
time which amendments can be consid- 
ered as being before the States for ratifica- 
tion. The present idea, which is very 
generally held and which Mr. Warren 
combats, immensely favors such radical 


“ amendments as the Twentieth and should 


be done away with as soon as possible. 
I was, however, even more interested in 
an article of Senator Norris’ in the same 


‘ number of Tue INDEPENDENT about his 


amendment and Senator Ashurst’s — 
from the Committee on Judiciary of the 
Senate — to do away with the long delay 
between the election of the President and 
the Congress and their assumption of the 
duties and responsibilities of office. This 
was a matter in which my husband was 
immensely interested and which he 
brought up before the American Bar 
Association in 1917, long before it was in- 
troduced in Congress. Our entrance into 
the war delayed the action of the Bar As- 
sociation, but that body of able lawyers 
throughout the country has been very 
actively urging this amendment ever since, 
and as Senator Norris points out, it was 
only the vote of the “lame duck” Con- 
gress that killed it in the House two years 
ago and is doing so again this year. Had 
Speaker Gillett been well two years ago at 
the time when the bill was brought before 
the House, even the “lame ducks,” I 
believe, could not have killed it. It is a 
vastly important measure as the action in 
these two short sessions of Congress amply 
proves. I hope you will do all you can to 
urge the passage of this amendment even 
if it necessitates the calling of a special 
session of Congress. That is an amend- 
ment which is needed, as is also Senator 


Wadsworth’s, for they will both tend to 
prevent such vicious legislation as the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment. 
E.izaBeTH Putnam. 
(Mrs. William Lowell Putnam). 





Germany’s Guilt 


Slingerlands, New York. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Prof. Quincy Wright of the University 
of Chicago calls my attention to the fact 
that he was wrongly quoted in my letter 
concerning German war guilt, and thereby 
placed in the false position of casting 
blame on England. 

What professor Wright said in Current 
Opinion of June, 1924, on the subject is 
as follows: “It appears that Germany 
made much more genuine efforts to 
dissuade Austria from aggression against 
Serbia and that France and Russia were 
much less anxious to avoid war than 
people of allied countries have been 
accustomed to believe.” 

In the digest of professorial opinion on 
the subject from which I drew the 
Wright quotation (Foreign Affairs, Lon- 
don, December, 1924) the phrase “of 
allied countries” does not appear. That, 
together with the fact that a regrettable 
blunder in copying substituted England 
for France, places Professor Wright in the 
false position of criticizing England, which 
he did not do. 

While Professor Wright states that he 
is willing to stand on the statement ap- 
pearing in paragraph two above, he con- 
siders that it does not quite cover the 
ground. After posing the question as to 
which belligerent, in view of the situation 
existing in July, 1924, used the informa- 
tion and diplomatic power at its disposal 
most effectively to prevent war, he 
answers it thus: “With this criterion, 
Germany would seem to have a very 
heavy responsibility. Austria and Russia 
were both acting under high emotional 
tension, where rational conduct was 
hardly to be expected, Germany had the 
opportunity and the diplomatic power to 
prevent war by holding back Austria from 
the beginning. The Kaiser’s telegram of 
July 6, however much he and his advisers 
may later have regretted it, seems to have 
been the impetus which set Austria on her 
fatal course.” 

With my general thesis that Germany 
is not alone in guilt, Professor Wright 
expresses agreement. Assaying the exact 
degree of her guilt and that of the other 
Emperor powers is a task that qualified 
historians will be wrestling with for years 
to come. The important thing, here and 
now, is for the thinking world to realize 
and to admit that, whatever Germany’s 
guilt may have been, she was not the only 
evildoer in the Europe of 1914. 

ARTHUR Pounp. 
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Herriot and the Vatican 


(Continued from page 372) 


Church in Poland; for this, the ground 
was prepared by the present Pope himself 
in the years just after the war. During the 
war diplomatic relations were renewed 
with England for the first time in two 
hundred years, and they have since been 
established with Jugoslavia, where, though 
a minority, the Catholic Church enjoys a 
measure of official recognition. 


TRANGELY, the most striking sur- 
vival of the established Church, 
guarded and maintained by the protecting 
arm of the State, is now to be found in 
France, the home of anti-Clericalism and 
the storm-center of the fight against Rome. 
Alsace-Lorraine, by its transfer to 
Germany in 1870, was spared the conflict 
which ended in the separation; and in 
returning to the bosom of France in 1918, 
brought back with it, among other house- 
hold effects, the régime of the Concordat, 
pure and undefiled. For some years the 
Alsatian Church was taken in more or 
less as a war refugee; the anomalous 
situation was tacitly accepted and dealt 
with on a common-sense rather than a 
logical basis. But by degrees the Radicals 
and Socialists dug up the hatchet and 
demanded the application of the separa- 
tion laws, as well as a general reconstruc- 
tion of the restored provinces on one 
hundred per cent principles of “J état 
laique et républicaine” — which would 
have meant, among other things, a 
copious redistribution of political offices. 
At the same time that he brought up the 
suppression of the Vatican Embassy, 
Herriot announced the intention of the 
Government to proceed with this at- 
tractive program. 

The Alsatians, however, balked. They 
are, no doubt, devoted to France, but 
they are Alsatian above all else and 
stubbornly attached to their own in- 
stitutions; they are also strong Catholics 
and quite satisfied with their church as it 
is. To defy Alsatian sentiment so ruth- 
lessly on such a matter might easily 
alienate all sympathy for French rule; 
and in Parliament certain Alsatian 
deputies suggested that they would be 
better off back again under the Reich. 

The situation in Alsace strengthened 
the position of Catholics all over France, 
who, led by their bishops and archbishops, 
manifested their objections with gather- 
ings, demonstrations, and manifestoes. 
Gen. Edouard Castelnau, a veteran of the 
World War, formed the Patriots’ League 
to help them, and bonds of friendship 
were considerably strengthened between 
the Alsatians and Catholics in France. 
Children in Alsace refused to attend school 
unless mass was said, and a general 
program of objection to the Government 
was established. 


Herriot, personally, is the last man to 
stir up any such fracas deliberately; and 
just now he has enough on his hands 
without indulging in a field day of seizing 
bishops’ palaces and evicting nuns. But 
his party had committed him to the 
enterprise, and there seemed no way out. 

Herriot once wrote that the French 
Parliament is, above all, a theatre; and 
it is evident that he displayed all the 
talents of an impresario in the bit of stage 
management that followed. Almost on 
the eve of the final vote, there was 
delivered, apparently out of a clear sky, 
an unexpected decision of the Council 
of State that as a matter of law (as well 
as of fact and common sense), Alsace- 
Lorraine was still under the régime of the 
Concordat. Instead of calling for new 
legislation to put an end to this state of 
things, as he would have done if he had 
meant business, Herriot instantly an- 
nounced that the Government accepted 
the ruling of the Council of State — that 
is to say, “it abandoned the project for 
the political devastation of Alsace.” In 
the same breath he presented an adroit 
compromise worked out on the basis of it: 
the Government would proceed firmly 
with the suppression of the credits for 
the Embassy, but would meet the neces- 
sity of dealing officially with Church 
matters in Alsace by retaining a chargé 
a’ affaires at Rome. By thus acting quickly 
and at the last minute, the Bloc des 
Gauches was persuaded to be contented 
with the shadow and to accept Herriot’s 
compromise. The Alsatians and the Bloc 
National had reason to be satisfied, for 
they had gained the substance of the 
matter, the maintenance of the Con- 
cordat in Alsace — plus the extra point of 
the chargé d’affaires. 


DDLY enough, the net result of this 
anti-Clerical victory is that the 
French Parliament and the Radical party 
have now formally approved the mainte- 
nance of the Concordat and the established 
Church in a small but precious corner of 
France; Herriot himself will have to 
choose the bishops. Also, the Republic 
through the chargé d’affaires will actually 
remain in diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. The nature of this compromise, 
and Herriot’s deft way of eluding the 
real issue, is a fair indication that he has 
little intention of stirring up again the old 
religious quarrel in France; and there 
is no reason to suppose that his relations 
with the Vatican will be any less courteous 
in the future than in the ten months past. 
But whatever Herriot’s attitude toward 
the Pope, we may be certain that he will 
treat henceforward with particular favor 
the ingenious and obliging dignitaries of 
the Council of State. 








Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
Sor comment those contributions that personally impress 
him as being appropriate for student discusson. 


EDITORIALS: Marguis Curzon or KEp Eston, 
1. Why was Lord Curzon’s career brilliant and 
yet disappointing? 2. What two well-defined pub- 
lic careers did he achieve? 3. How did he handle 
imperial problems during the post-war period? 
4. What made him a real power in the Conservative 
Party? 5. What was his state of mind in regard to 
France? 6. Compare Lord Curzon with Poincaré, 


Is tHE Navy a Lame Duck? 1. What have the 
manceuvres of the Black and Blue Fleets in the 
Pacific proved as to the relative importance in 
defensive warfare of submarines, airplanes, and 


‘ battleships? 2. In what way are the submarines of 


the United States Navy defective? 3. What did the 
airplanes do during the combat? 


THE TENNESSEE Immorta_s. 1. What law has the 
legislature of Tennessee passed in regard to teaching 
the theory of evolution? 

BotsHEvist Bassitts. 1. Does ex-Senator 
Chamberlain argue that the “Oregon School Law” 
is constitutional? 2. What danger does he see in 
private schools? 

Pusiic Praise AND Private Verpict, 1. How 
did the public know Walter Camp? 

Wuen Is a Communist Nor a Communist? 1. 
What do the statements of the Commercial and 
Industrial Bank of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics show? 

AsKING For Trouste. 1. What are the majority 
of women unprepared to serve on juries? 

A Waite Man’s Cuance.1. Why should Mitch- 
ell’s ideas be given a fair trial? 2. In what respects 
does his case resemble that of Vice Admiral Sims in 


Igol. 





Herriot AND THE Vatican. 1. Name the condi- 
tions of the final separation between Church and State 
in France twenty years ago. 2. What is the political 
status of the clerical party in France? 3. What is 
the real significance of the withdrawal of the French 
Embassy from the Vatican? 4. Tell the history of 
the papal struggle for temporal power since 1812. 
5. What led the Vatican to turn for support of its 
temporal power to the Central Empires? 6. In 
what countries are there still papal nuncios? 7. In 
what countries is the Roman Catholic Church the 
Established Church? 8. What is the Concordat? 
g. What will be the relation of the Church and 
State in France under the new laws? 


Wuart Is Crime Topay? 1. Does Mr. Haynes 
think that the newspapers pay too much attention 
to crime? 2. What makes trial by jury a farce? 
3. How does an English weekly comment on “the 
American institution of iriai by newspaper?” 
4. Has our knowledge of human nature and social 
intercourse developed as fast as our material 
civilization? 5. What comments does the New 
Statesmen make in describing the broader aspects of 
the influence of the trial? 6. How did the expert 
witnesses for the defense prove the absolute ir- 
responsibility of the defendants? 7. How long a time 
did Judge Caverly take for consideration of the 
case? 8. What sentence did he pronounce? 9. Why 
has his sentence been described as a victory for 
gold? 10, Was it in harmony with established 
practice in Illinois? 11. What did the Prison World 
say in regard to the decision of the Leopold-Loeb 
case? 12. What is the German system of criminal 
procedure? 13. What is the plan for the new prison 
at Sing Sing? 
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Will you give us a 
re-birth-day present? 


and let us give you one in return? 
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It is just one year since we revived Tue INDE- 
PENDENT. . 


The spirit of the anniversary emboldens us to 
ask you for an appropriate gift in honor of the 
occasion. 


We feel that we have your good will and that you 
will express it by giving a few minutes of your time 
to fill out the coupon below. That, with the postage 
stamp needed to bring the coupon back to us, is all 
the gift we ask — and it will be a very real one. 


Our problem is to reach more and more persons 
like yourself, who will value a paper that is inde- 
pendent in fact as well as in name. Given the address 
of such persons, we find little difficulty in adding 
them to our list of subscribers. 


Surely you know ten men and women who would 
be glad to have THE INDEPENDENT called to their 
notice, and who might subscribe to it. 
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Will you send us those ten names? 


In writing to them we shall not mention you. 
And as a small token of our appreciation, we shall 
take pleasure in mailing to you immediately, upon 
receipt of your list, a copy of: 


** Recreation’’ by Viscount Gre 
of Fallodon, K.G. 


An address delivered by Lord Grey in 1919 dis- 
cussing recreation as a means toward more con- 
tented living in this age of restlessness. “Whether 
this be a pleasure-seeking age or not, I doubt whether 
it is a pleasure-finding age.” From this angle he 
approaches recreation and shows us how we can 
get more pleasure out of nature and the simple things 
in life. ; 


This little book, beautifully printed and bound, 
should be on every library table, for it will be a joy 
and inspiration to all who read it. 


The Independent 
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Tue INDEPENDENT, 
9 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


I am sending my anniversary gift in the form 
of these ten addresses of persons who might 
like to subscribe ot THE INDEPENDENT, and 
shall be glad to receive in return a copy of 
“Recreation” by Lord Grey. 
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Below are the addresses of ten persons who would appreciate THE INDEPENDENT. 


Addresses 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


LEE, HIGGINSON & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


HIGGINSON & CO. 


LONDON 


We shall be glad to correspond with any 
Individual or institution regarding the invest- 
ment of funds or with any established corpo- 
ration regarding its financial requirements 


CORPORATION BONDS 

















